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2775. [Anon.] Otto Klemm. Z. pddag. Psychol., 
1930, 40, 57-59.—Obituary and tribute to Otto 
Klemm, professor of applied psychology at the 
University of Leipzig, who died Jan. 5, 1939, aged 
54 vears—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2776. [Anon.] Presidents of the [Orthopsy- 
chiatric] Association. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 
9, 247-252.—Biographical sketches and portraits of 
Augusta F. Bronner, Ira S. Wile, Frederick H. 
Allen, and George S. Stevenson.—S. W. Bijou 
(Delaware State Hospital). 

2777. Blumenfeld, W. Un nouvel appareil pour 
examen de la réaction réfléchie. (New apparatus 
for studying reflex action.) Travail hum., 1938, 6, 
431-436.—The apparatus is a bank of lamps, any one 
of which may be lighted by the experimenter. The 
subject has a corresponding bank of push buttons 
connected to the lamp in an irregular order, but with 
the wires making the connections visible. When a 
lamp lights the subject must find the correct button 
by examining the wires and press it. He receives an 
electric shock during this process, and touching the 
correct button both extinguishes the light and ends 
the shock. The reaction time is measured.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


2778. Burks, B. S. Progress report of the Com- 

mittee on Displaced Foreign Psychologists. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1939, 36, 188-190.—A report of the com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Association 
appointed in September, 1938.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 
_ 2779. Dockeray, F. C., & Valentine, W.L. Anew 
isolation cabinet for infant research. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1939, 24, 211-214.—Detailed description and 
photograph of a modified isolation cabinet originally 
devised by Weiss at Ohio State University. With 
the modified cabinet a refined control of temperature, 
humidity, light and sound is possible—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

_2780. Draser, J. Grundlehre der Psychologie 
fiir die 6. Klasse an Mittelschulen. (Fundamentals 
of psychology for the 6th class in the middle school.) 
Sibiu-Hermannstadt : Honterus-Buchr., 1938. Pp. 
a. Lei 180.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2781. Dwyer, P.S. The computation of moments 
with the use of cumulative totals. Ann. math. 
Slatist., 1938, 9, 288-304.—The computation of 
moments and cross products with the use of cumula- 
live totals and columnar multipliers is outlined. 

asic general theorems are derived and applications 


to one-variable and two-variable distributions are 
made. The computation of the product-moment 
coefficient of correlation by the cumulative total 
method with and without punched-card equipment 
is demonstrated.—V. J. Sharkey (Rochester). 


2782. Englhauser, J. Metaphysische Tendenzen 
in der Psychologie Diltheys. (Metaphysical ten- 
dencies in the psychology of Dilthey.) Abh. Phil. 
Psychol., 1938, No. 50. Pp. 94. RM. 3.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2783. Gilliland, A. R., & Clark, E.L. Psychology 
of individual differences. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939. Pp. xvi + 535.—This volume is a traditional 
exposition of the problems and study of individual 
differences. The 13 chapters deal with the history 
of the study, the causes and statistical measurement 
of differences, and the problems of sex and race 
differences; with individual differences in physical 
characteristics, intelligence, and personality, and in 
learning and teaching; with types of extreme devia- 
tion; and with the significance and application of 
the study of individual differences in business and 
industry. The chapters are concluded with exercises 
and relevant references.—C. K. Trueblood (Har- 
vard). 

2784. Guillaume, P. La psychologie d’Henri 
Delacroix. (The psychology of Henri Delacroix.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 34, 593-605.—Henri 
Delacroix died on December 3rd. _ Interested in all 
research and in all theory, he tried to understand 
human behavior in all its diversity and complexity. 
He was, however, more interested in an historical 
than in an experimental approach to the subject. 
He made contributions to several fields, including 
child development, the psychology of art, the 
psychology of religion, and linguistics —R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 

2785. Halstead, W.C. A method for the quantita- 
tive recording of eye movements. J. Psychol., 1938, 
6, 177-180.—This method, which involves the use of 
a specially constructed portable three-stage capacit- 
ance-coupled amplifier with balanced input for de- 
tecting the corneo-retinal potential, has the advan- 
tages of providing an easily applied method for 
quantitative recording of both extent and direction 
of eye movements within an accuracy of 1° visual 
angle; the instrument (relatively inexpensive) offers 
no obstruction of the visual fields; special shielding 
of the subject is not required; the method can be 
used in a dark room; eye movements made with the 
eyes closed can be detected just as readily as with 
eyes open; the amplifying circuit can readily be used 
as a relay for controlling the exposure of visual 
material either at a critical point in an eye movement 
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or during an interval of no movement.—E. D. Hunt 
(Brown). 


2786. Harlow, H. F., & Bromer, J. A. A test 
apparatus for monkeys. Psychol. Rec., 1938, 2, 434- 
436.—A description of a testing unit which has the 
following important features: (1) an open construc- 
tion, to prevent excitement on the part of the 
monkey subjects; (2) the possibility of using several 
detachable panel holders for testing different abilities; 
(3) the provision of several entrance doors to the 
cage.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2787. Hedman, H. B. A critical comparison be- 
tween the solutions of the factor problem offered by 
Spearman and Thurstone. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 
29, 671-685.—The factor approach is traced to the 
work of Galton, and the contributions of Spearman 
are examined in detail. The techniques employed by 
Spearman and by Thurstone are compared. ‘‘The 
basic principles employed ... are shown to be 
identical, in that Spearman's formula for ‘correlation 
of sums’ and Thurstone’s method of extracting ‘first 
factor loadings’ are shown to be identical. . . . The 
practice of taking residuals—the difference between 
two correlation coefficients—and treating them them- 
selves as correlation coefficients is questionable.” 
Bibliography.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


2788. Knox, G. W. Where is the confusion? J. 
Psychol., 1939, 7, 17-27.—Spearman’'s view of Ge- 
stalt psychology (Psychology down the Ages, v. 1, 
chap. 24) is considered as follows: (1) Gestalt is not 
opposed to analvsis, but to the principle of super- 


position as many loosely apply it; (2) the dynamics of 
Gestalt are different from the Austrian Gestalt- 
qualitat doctrine; (3) the characterization of Gestalt 
as ‘theory blind” is unclearly presented; (4) percep- 
tion is not the only field in which Gestalt has been 
applied; (5) the charge that Gestalt is an aggregate of 


vague hypotheses is discussed. Spearman's psy- 
chology is held not to explain a great deal of experi- 
mental data which, the author feels, can be explained 
by Gestalt dynamics. Those who find Gestalt 
psychology ‘‘an emphasis on ‘wholes’ or a mere mass 
of disconnected ideas or an aggregate of ‘vague’ 
hypotheses stand in need of an acquaintance with 
dynamics.’’ The confusion which Spearman ascribes 
to Gestalt lies elsewhere.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


2789. Lahy, J. M. William Stern et la psycho- 
technique. (William Stern and _ psychotechnics.) 
Travail hum., 1938, 6, 465-467.—A brief biography 
of William Stern, who died last year in the United 
States, where he had gone as a result of persecution 
of scientists in Germany. He combined interests in 
both theory and practice. He was the first to use 
the term “psychotechnics” in the modern sense.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2790. Lanier, L. H. Bibliography of the writings 
of Joseph Peterson. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 
5, 5-11.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

2791. Lanier, L. H. The descriptive categories 


of psychology. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 
211-—237.—This article, the address of the president 


GENERAL 


before the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology in 1937, is ‘‘concerned principally with 
the considerations which should govern the choice of 
the terms of discourse essential to a scientific 
description of psychologicai phenomena.” After re. 
viewing the postulates of psychology the author 
discusses the general nature of psychological events, 
Although favorably inclined towards the view that 
the subject matter of modern psychology is essen. 
tially ‘the behavior of a somewhat unitary person,” 
the author deals also with the problems of conscious. 
ness and introspection. Finally the descriptive 
categories of psychology are discussed, with particu. 
lar reference to the views of Hunter, Tolman, Lewin, 
and English.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 
2792. Mauge, F. La destinée et le probléme dy 
vrai. L’esprit et le réel pergu. (Destiny and the 
problem of truth. The mind and perceived reality. 
Paris: Alcan, 1937. Pp. 311. 30 fr.—The author 
discusses the objectivation of physical facts in accord- 
ance with science and common sense; the relationship 
between the inner life and nerve impulses; the trans- 
lation of the quantitative (which expresses the real 
world) into qualitative elements; and the concept of 
one’s own body as perceived sensorily, which plays 
a very small part in our perception of the external 
world but which limits all our inner world. This 
inner world represents for each individual the totalit 
of the present universe.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


2793. Mauge, F. La destinée et le probléme du 
vrai. L’esprit et le réel dans les limites du nombre 
et de la grandeur. (Destiny and the problem of 
truth. The mind and reality in the limits of number 
and size.) Paris: Alcan, 1937. Pp. 362. 30 fr— 
The author endeavors to reconcile the Bergsonian 
concepts with rationalism. He traces the progress 
of the mind from its elementary stages to its highest 
forms of creative activity. From a state of pure 
perception the mind proceeds in a groping manner, 
without the exactness and certainty which Cartesian 
rationalism has accustomed us to look for. In its 
higher forms of activity the mind does not proceed 
as a continuous, prolonged impulse, as Bergson under- 
stands, but rather in the manner described by Schel- 
ing, that is, as a self-determined activity which 
governed by an inflexible law but which may be 
released at a voluntarily selected moment. Inte: 
lectual dynamism as revealed in mathematical 
reasoning is one of the most striking examples 0! 
constructive mental activity.—G. Goldman (s0- 
bonne). 


2794. Meyerson, I. Bibliographie de |’oeuvt 
d’Henri Delacroix. (Bibliography of the work © 
Henri Delacroix.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 4 
606-612.—This is a chronological list of the titles 0! 
90 publications of Henri Delacroix, followed by 4 
short index classified according to subject matter.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2795. Narath, A., & Schwarz, K. Ein nevés 
Mikrophotometer zur Auswertung von Schallaut- 
zeichnungen. (A new microphotometer for giv" 
equivalents of phonal designations.) Z. tech. Phy: 
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1938, 19, 465-469.—Detailed report of research by 
the German sound picture industry. The device 
described may be applied readily to other fields.— 
Pp. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2796. Paterson, D. D. Statistical technique in 
agricultural research. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1939. Pp. 263. $3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2797, Rashevsky, N. [Ed.] The bulletin of 
mathematical biophysics. Colorado Springs, Colo.: 
Dentan Printing Co. Vol. 1, No. 1, March 1939. 
Quarterly. $2.50 per year.—Published as a supple- 
ment to Psychometrika.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2798. Riese, W., & Requet, A. L’idée de l’homme 
dans la neurologie contemporaine. (The idea of man 
in contemporary neurology.) Paris: Alcan, 1938. 
Pp. 97. 30 fr—Contemporary neurology seeks to 
solve, along with other problems, the age-old one of 
the relationship of the soul to the body, that is, the 
relationship between the animate and the inanimate. 
The authors discuss the doctrines of Monakow, 
Freud, and Goldstein on this question.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

2799. Sapper, K. Zeitbewusstsein und Zeit- 
schema. (Consciousness of time and the time 
schema.) Scientia, Milano, 1938, 64, 165-172; 
200-269.—All conscious experience takes place in the 
present. The question is, then, what relation there 
is between reminiscence as a present experience and 
the remembered past. An analysis of perception of 


the simplest movements establishes that varying 
positions of objects are simultaneously represented 


in consciousness. In terms of the present this ap- 
pears to be paradoxical. The conscious mind solves 
the problem by spontaneously establishing a se- 
quence in time with regard to the different positions 
of objects represented, and by relating the impres- 
sions gained to the present or to the past according 
to their freshness. From this it can be concluded 
that the perception of contrasting features as dis- 
played by identical objects may have given origin 

) conceiving the difference as a sequence and sub- 
suming it under the category of time.—E. Franzen 
(New York). 

2800. Serejski, M. [Ed.] Acta medica URSS. 
Moscow: Gosmedizdat. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1938. 
Quarterly. $3.00 per year.—Articles in English, 
French, German, and Russian.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2801. Spearman, C. Thurstone’s work re-worked. 
Psychol., 1939, 30, 1-16.—Thurstone’s 
results are characterized on the negative side by 
complete absence of any general factor, and on the 
Positive side ‘‘there has been drawn up what claims 
") be a complete array of ‘primary abilities’... . 
‘he experimental data, whatever difficulties they 
ee encounter when treated by the new method, 
.{ve been found readily amenable to the older one.” 
“pearman's method has produced a general factor, 
while Thurstone’s has eliminated it. Both methods 
_e hypothetical factors, but the factors derived 
7 the G method fit observed correlations better. 
he analysis of Thurstone “leads to an untenable re- 


T 
' educ. 


2796-2808 


vival of the ancient doctrine of ‘faculties’."” The G 
method is said to be simpler in computation than the 
Thurstone method.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


2802. Spoerl, H. D. William Stern. Personalist, 
1938, 19, 309-311.—Obituary notice. Stern's career 
is briefly summarized, with indication of the relations 
of personalism to the psychology of his time and of 
the present.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

2803. Stevens, W. L. Tests of significance for 
extra-sensory perception data. Psychol. Rev., 1939, 
46, 142-150.—A statistical discussion designed to 
meet the needs of experimenters in extra-sensory 
perception. The formulation, in terms of expecta- 
tion and variance, is made not simply for the special 
case usually encountered in which the number of 
cards of each kind is equal, but is generalized to 
cover all matching problems in which the numbers of 
cards of each kind are unequal in both ‘‘presentation”’ 
and “guess’’ packs.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2804. Talbot, S. A. Direct-coupled amplifier. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 200—-201.—Abstract.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2805. Uexkiill, J. v. Tier und Umwelt. (Animal 
andenvironment.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1938, 2, 101-114. 
—The thesis of Johann Miiller (a pupil of Goethe) 
that all living substances have a specific vital energy 
means a revolution in biological thought. The living 
cell behaves like a subject which responds to every 
stimulus with its own tone. The individual tones are 
interwoven into a melody, underlying which is a deep 
harmony. Following Goethe, v. Uexkiill brings out 
the counterpoint relations between subject and 
meaning-function, in both the apperceptive and the 
action aspects. Subject and meaning are com- 
pounded together by nature, instead of being brought 
together by gradual adaptation—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2806. Weber, H. Zur neueren Entwicklung der 
Umweltlehre J. von Uexkiills. (The recent develop- 
ment of v. Uexkiill’s doctrine of the environment.) 
Naturwissenschaften, 1938, 26, 97-104.—At the 
present time v. Uexkiill’s doctrine of the environ- 
ment is perhaps the sole basis for prosecuting animal 
psychology in accordance with biological principles. 
In purporting also to be the basis of an autonomous 
biology it exceeds present possibilities—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2807. Wherry, R. J. Two methods of estimating 
beta weights. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 701-709. 
—The merit of the two methods of approximation 
described is that they enable the investigator to 
decide whether exact values are worth obtaining and 
to select certain variables which may be given an 
exact solution by the more laborious techniques.— 
R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


2808. Wilks, S. S. Fiducial distributions in 
fiducial inference. Ann. math. Statist., 1938, 9, 272- 
280.—The dispensable part played by the fiducial 
distribution in fiducial inference is pointed out. In 
many cases that commonly arise in statistics the 
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¥ function and its distribution, from which the 
fiducial distribution is derivable, suffice. Fiducial 
argument and fiducial distribution from the point 
of view of y functions are discussed.—V. J. Sharkey 
(Rochester). 

2809. Wren, F. L. The calculation of partial and 
multiple coefficients of regression and correlation. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 695—-700.—A systematic 
method for calculating partial and multiple coeffi- 
cients of regression and correlation is given in detail 
which has advantages over present methods in that 
there are no recursion formulae to be remembered 
and no elaborate determinants to expand. There is 
some similarity to the Doolittle method. The 
method is “simpler and more direct than certain 


published simplifications of the Doolittle method.’’— 
R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


[See also abstracts 3077, 3176, 3264, 3278. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2810. Adrian, E. D., & Ludwig, C. Nervous 
discharges from the olfactory organs of fish. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 94, 441-460.—A drop of stimulating 
fluid placed in the olfactory sac of catfish, carp, or 
tench initiates impulses in the olfactory stalk. The 
discharge begins after a latency of 0.5—5.0 seconds, 
or longer, rises rapidly to a maximum, and then 
adapts out more slowly. No evidence is found for 
discrimination between different chemical stimuli 
by the olfactory organs.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2811. Barron, D. H., & Matthews, B. H. C. 
Dorsal root reflexes. J. Physiol., 1939, 94, 26-27P. 
—When the spinal cord is cooled 4-5° C. below its 
normal temperature, stimulation of a sensory nerve 
trunk sets up a centrifugal discharge in the same 
nerve trunk.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

2812. Barron, D. H., & Matthews, B. H. C. 
Dorsal root potentials. J. Physiol., 1939, 94, 27- 
29P.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

2813. Clark, W. E. LeG., & Russell, W. R. 
Cortical deafness without aphasia. Brain, 1938, 61, 
382.—Symmetrical vascular lesions in the external 
capsules have neatly isolated, on either side, the 
insular cortex, and the submerged cortex of the 
upper surface of the middle third of the superior 
temporal convolution. In addition a small propor- 
tion of the projection fibers connected with the lower 
extremities of the central convolutions were prob- 
ably involved. In relation to these cortical lesions 
an examination of the thalamus shows complete cell 
degeneration in the medial geniculate body, the 
intergeniculate nucleus, and the center median 
nucleus. There is also a partial cell degeneration in 
the most ventral portion of the ventral nucleus and 
in the base of the pulvinar. The complete degenera- 
tion of the medial geniculate body is related to the 
cortical deafness which supervened when the vascular 
lesion in the external capsules occurred.—W. Mar- 
shall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


NERVOUS 


SYSTEM 


2814. Conel, J. Le R. The postnatal development 
of the human cerebral cortex. Vol. 1. The cortey 
of the newborn. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Pre« 
1939. Pp. 219. $8.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2815. Davis, H., Davis, P. A., Loomis, A., Harvey 
E. N., & Hobart, G. A search for changes in direct, 
current potentials of the head during sleep. J 
Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 129-135.—No correlatioy 
was found between the stage of sleep and D.C 
potentials recorded from the head with reference +; 
other regions of the body.— M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


2816. Drohocki, Z. Die spontane elektrisch 
Spannungsproduktion der Grosshirnrinde. (Th, 
spontaneous production of electrical potential in the 
cerebral cortex.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1937 
239, 658-679.—Investigations with cats and rats 
revealed that in the resting (but awake) state the 
electrical activity of the cortex was extremely var. 
able in amplitude and frequency of waves. Fourier 
analysis was thought inapplicable; to obtain total 
voltage per unit time, planimetric integration was 
used. Qualitative examination indicated that cer 
tain figures were repeated, with alternating periods 
of regularity and irregularity. It was impossible to 
establish patterns characteristic of different cortical 
regions, for similar phases were observed simui- 
taneously in the various areas. Normally, however 
there were certain qualitative and quantitative 
variations among the regions, which (although to 
variable to be considered characteristic) appeared 
to be connected with cytoarchitectonic differences 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


2817. Dubner, H. H., & Gerard, R. W. Factors 
controlling brain potentials in the cat. J. Neur- 
physiol., 1939, 2, 142—152.—Spontaneous electrical 
activity of the cat’s geniculate body is independent 
of impulses from the optic nerves, cerebral corter, 
or brain stem, although optic impulses alter their 
character. The effects of potassium, citrate, acid 
strychnine, insulin, polarizing currents, calcium, 
alkali, and glucose on spontaneous and evoked 
potentials are described and discussed.—M. 4 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


2818. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., & Sager, 0. 
Sensory functions of the optic thalamus of the 
monkey Macacus rhesus. Arch. Neurol. Psychut, 
Chicago, 1937, 38, 913-926.—Strychnine was 10- 
jected intrathalamically in 58 animals during 5 
experiments. The action upon the thalamic nucle 
involves cutaneous hyperesthesia and hyperalgesia, 
an increased deep sensibility, and paroxysmit 
paresthesias. These are, in general, bilateral ph 
nomena, but a more marked effect is observed on tt 
side opposite to the injection; the change in dee; 
sensitivity is usually limited to the contralater 
side, especially in the extremities. Since strychnine 
injection does not influence the medial nuclei, the* 
nuclei are considered to be inactive in these sensit' 
ties; this function belongs to the lateral, ventral, an¢ 
ventrolateral nuclei— F. W. Finger (Brown). 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2819. Eccles, J. C. Anti-cholinesterases and the 
rate of decay of the synaptic transmitter in the super- 
rvical ganglion. J. Physiol., 1938, 94, 6-7P.— 


jor ce ! : . 
concluded that since anti-cholinesterases 


It is 


eserin, prostigmine) have no effect on the rate of 


decay of the synaptic transmitter, their action, 
described by other authors, cannot be taken as 
evidence that acetylcholine is the synaptic trans- 
mitter—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


2820, Fessard, A. Signes électriques de l’activité 
cérébrale chez "homme. (Electrical signs of cerebral 
activity in man.) Paris Méd., 1938, April 9. Pp. 
12—A detailed review of present-day information 
on electroencephalography accompanied by very 
complete documentation.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


2821. Forbes, A., & Morison, B. R. Cortical 
responses to sensory stimulation under deep 
barbiturate narcosis. J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 
112-128.—Cortical potentials evoked by stimulation 
of the sciatic nerve of cats under barbiturate anes- 
thesia were recorded. The probable mechanisms of 
the two parts of the response are discussed.—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


2822. Gibbs, F. A. The character of the chemical 
oscillators responsible for the electroencephalogram. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 77.—Abstract.—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2823. Girndt, O., & Lempke, H. Uber optomotor- 
ishe Reaktionen von Katzen ohne Neocortex. 
Optomotor reactions of cats without neocortex.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1937, 239, 544-565.— 
Observations were made over a period of six months 
on 3 cats whose neocortex had been removed in two 
operations. Changes in illumination were followed 
by a retardation of locomotion, with abnormal 
elevation of the forelegs. There appeared to be a 
progressive recovery of affectivity, and distance 
receptivity returned gradually, with the sense of 
smell preceding hearing and vision. The two males 
showed signs of heat in the usual season; all vocalized 
characteristically.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2824. Grant, R. P., & Kirby, W. M. Studies on the 
Vulpian-Heidenhain phenomenon. Amer. J. Phy- 

l., 1938, 123, 79-80.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2825. Grass, A. M., & Gibbs, F. A. The Fourier 
transform of the electro-encephalogram. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 80-81.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2826. Green, H. D., & Hartzell, H. Corticifugal 
pathways mediating vasomotor impulses. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 81.—Abstract.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2827. Harreveld, A. van, & Marmont, G. The 
course of recovery of the spinal cord from asphyxia. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 101-111.—The increased 
reflex excitability observed after periods of asphyxia- 
tion of the spinal cord is not an excitation phenome- 
non. It is due to release from normal inhibitory 
‘ystems, which are damaged more by asphyxia 


2819-2837 


than the excitatory systems.— M. A. Rubin (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 

2828. Hinsey, J. C., & Phillips, R. A. Skin 
temperature studies on sympathectomized and 
deafferented cats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
101.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

2829. Hoagland, H. Brain metabolism and brain 
wave frequencies. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
102.—Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

2830. Hoagland, H., Rubin, M. A., & Cameron, 
D. E. Brain wave frequencies and cellular meta- 
bolism. Effects of dinitrophenol. J. Neurophysiol., 
1939, 2, 170-172.—The independent rhythms from 
the occiput and vertex of man were recorded before 
and after administration of dinitrophenol. The 
increase in wave frequency in both regions is in 
agreement with the hypothesis that the frequency of 
cortical rhythms is a measure of cortical respiration. 
—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

2831. Hodes, R. The effect of sympathectomy on 
the running ability of cats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
123, 102-103.—Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2832. Hodgkin, A. L. A subliminal response in 
crustacean nerve. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
103—104.—Abstract.—7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 

2833. Hodgkin, A. L. The relation between con- 
duction velocity and the electrical resistance outside 
a nerve fiber. J. Physiol., 1939, 94, 560-570.—The 
conduction rate in an isolated crab nerve fiber is 
greater the lower the electrical resistance outside the 
fiber.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

2834. Jahn, T. L., & Crescitelli, F. The com- 
ponents of the electrical response from the eye of 
the grasshopper. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 109. 
—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

2835. Keller, A.D. Atonia following transection of 
the brainstem through the upper level of the pons. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 115-116.—Abstract.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2836. Kennard, M. A. Recovery of function in 
infant monkeys following cortical ablations. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 118.—Abstract—T7. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2837. Kleyntjens, F. Contribution a l’étude des 
effets d’excitation antidromiques sur l’activité réflexe 
de la grenouille spinale: I. Action d’une volée d’in- 
flux antidromiques sur le processus de sommation 
centrale; II. Facilitation centrale par influx anti- 
dromiques. (Contribution to the study of the effects 
of antidromic excitation upon the reflex activity of 
the spinal frog: I. Action of a volley of antidromic 
impulses on the process of central summation; II. 
Central facilitation by antidromic impulses.) Arch. 
int. Physiol., 1937, 45, 415-443; 444-453.—When 
the curve of central summation exhibits a single 
peak (as under the influence of sodium veronal), 
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this effect is largely abolished by the interpolation 
in the series of an antidromic volley. This is not the 
result of refractory state, but of the destruction of 
the “latent excitatory modification’’ set up by the 
first volley. When the curve shows also a second 
maximum, the antidromic volley has no effect upon 
central summation. In the first instance the summa- 
tion occurs at the level of the motor neurones, in the 
second at the level of the intercalary neurones. 
“Central facilitation’’ by means of an antidromic 
volley is accompanied by increase in contraction and 
resistance to inhibition and fatigue. Strychnine, 
narcotics, and cooling of the medulla enhance this 
effect. Time relations are understandable in terms 
of nervous levels of excitation—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

2838. Knott, J. R., Henry, C. E., & Hadley, J. M. 
Brain potentials during sleep: a comparative study of 
the dominant and non-dominant alpha groups. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 157-168.—Two conditions 
were imposed on the 10 subjects of this study. One 
of these was the standard condition, while the second 
was the condition of sleep. The subjects were so 
selected that 5 had a high alpha index (over 65%) 
and 5 a low alpha index (less than 5%) in the first 
condition. The data from the second condition were 
examined both qualitatively and quantitatively to 
discover whether these two groups, which were so 
easily distinguished when awake, were as easily 
differentiated when asleep. In general the analyses 
reveal a greater similarity of the individual records 
during sleep than during waking. It is suggested 


that one of the factors responsible for the results is 
a lowering of the level of consciousness. It is possible 
that reduced levels of consciousness result in more 


comparable cortical organizations; it is further 
possible that the great differences observed in the 
waking records are due to differences in the relation- 
ship between the person and his environment. 
Since these differences would be expected to regress 
to some mean during sleep, the electro-encephalo- 
graphic differences might also regress—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2839. Larrabee, M. G., & Bronk, D. W. Long- 
lasting effects of activity on ganglionic transmission. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 126.—Abstract.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2840. Leidler, R. The localisation of vertigo in 
the brain-stem. Conjin. neurol., 1938, 1, 367-406. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2841. Lewy, F. H., & Gammon, G. D. The 
modification of spontaneous cortical activity by 
sensory stimuli. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 127- 
128.—Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

2842. Libet, B. Chemical control of potentials 
of the isolated frog brain. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
123, 128.—Abstract—7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 

2843. Libet, B., & Gerard, R. W. Control of the 
potential rhythm of the isolated frog brain. J. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 153-169.—The effects 

temperature and of various cations on the electrica! 
activity of the olfactory bulb of the isolated fr, 
brain are described. The results are discussed j, 
relation to theories of the nature of the process 
underlying spontaneous rhythms.—M. A, Rybj, 
(Worcester State Hospital). ' 


2844. Liddell, E. G. T. Differences betwee, 
experimental rigidities in cats. Brain, 1938, 6) 
408.—In cats dorsolateral lesions of the spinal cor 
on one side are followed by rigidity in the ipsilatera 
limb. The rigidity is distinct from decerebrate 
rigidity. Both kinds of rigidity can be demonstrate; 
at different times in one experimental preparation 
The rigidity from cord lesions steadily resists forced 
flexion and has no ‘‘clasp-knife’’ collapse. Althoug) 
the rigidity may resist a flexing force equal to the 
animal’s body-weight, it is not apparent in the gait 
When the animal is decerebrated at intercollicylar 
level, classical decerebrate rigidity develops in th 
fellow limb, and has ‘“‘clasp-knife” collapse. The 
previously rigid limb, ipsilateral to the cord lesion 
alters the quality of its resistance and may now als 
show a “clasp-knife’’ collapse. It may, however 
show rather less rigidity because the original dorso. 
lateral lesion may have severed some paths which 
play a small part in sustaining decerebrate rigidity 
when this is made to appear by the intercollicular 
section.— W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

2845. Liddell, E.G. T. Observations on nervous 
release. Brain, 1938, 61, 413.—The release 
postural activity in limb musculature of cats whichis 
wrought by chronic lesions of the motor cortex may 
remain after the cerebral hemispheres have been 
removed acutely either by rostral, intermediate, or 
intercollicular decerebration, and the limb which 
was the more rigid before decerebration remains the 
more rigid after it. In continuing its effect, there- 
fore, after acute decerebration, this release shows 
itself to be a phenomenon with properties comparable 
to those of its physiological enantiomorph, nervous 
shock.—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

2846. Lloyd, D. P. C. The excitability of inferior 
mesenteric ganglion cells following a preganglion 
volley. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 129-1 30),- 
Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traiie 
Research). 


2847. Lorente de N6, R. Subliminal stimulation 
of medullated frog nerve. Amer. J. Physiol., 19 
123, 131.—Abstract—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureat 
for Traffic Research). 

2848. Maaske, C. A., Boyd, T. E., & Brosnan, J.) 
Junctional facilitation and inhibition following ‘ 
single motor nerve volley. Amer. J. Physiol. 1° 
123, 133-134.—Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yat 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2849. Maes, J., & Simeone, F. A. A physiologic 
study of the regeneration of the splanchnic nerve” 
the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 138-1” 
—Abstract.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Trai 
Research). 
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2850. Magee, C., Bricker, J., & Gesell, R. Nerve 
cell action potentials of the brain stem. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 139.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
‘Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2851. Maier, N. R. F. Brain lesions and the 
behavior of rats. (Film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Psy- 
chological Cinema Register, Lehigh University, 1935. 
400 ft., 16 mm. (silent). $20 sale.—Rats with brain 
lesions are compared with normal animals in their 
running of a 3-way elevated maze. The film shows 
that the former are less able to synthesize previous 
achievements so as to reach a food station without 
error. In addition, the effects of brain lesions on 
equilibrium and locomotion are pictured.—B. John- 
son (Oregon). 

2852. Marinesco, G., Sager, O., & Kreindler, A. 
Etudes électroencéphalographiques: VI. L’électro- 
encéphalogramme de l’homme et sa valeur localisa- 
trice; VII. Le sommeil et le coma. (Electro- 
encephalographic studies: VI. The electroencephalo- 
gram of man and its localizing value; VII. Sleep and 
coma.) Bull. Acad. Méd. Roum., 1937,4. Pp. 16.— 
The data of various investigators concerning alpha 
waves are reviewed; records obtained from normals 
and pathological cases, with varying lead locations, 
are discussed. Occipital origin is indicated. Cortical 
lesions (cases of aphasia and of surgical frontal 
lobectomy) modify the frequency, while the ampli- 
tude is affected by such “humoral changes’ as 
voluntary hyperpnea. In natural sleep both fre- 
quency and 
hypnotic sleep the amplitude increases, but the 
In coma (a case of menin- 


frequency is unaltered. 
gitis, a case of insulin shock) the frequency is low and 
irregular, with an occasional large wave.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

2853. Marshall, W. H. The effect of anesthesia 
on the responses of central sensory systems. Amer. 


. Physiol., 1938, 123, 140-141.—Abstract.—T. W. 


Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


_ 2854. Martinson, B. M. A study of brain poten- 
tials during mental blocking. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 
24, 143-156.—T wo characteristics of brain potentials 
were studied in detail: the percentage of occurrence 
of the alpha rhythm, and the frequency of the alpha 
rhythm. The two characteristics were determined 
in conditions of rest, normal response, and mental 
block. The data reveal no relation between either 
the irequency or the percentage of occurrence of the 
alpha rhythm and the mental block. Characteristic 
differences in the alpha rhythm were found between 
periods of relaxation and periods of response in an 
opposites test. The percentage of occurrence of the 
alpha rhythm was significantly greater and the 
number of waves per second probably smaller in the 
control (rest) period than during the response or 
block periods. Periods of response to frustration 
words (words which have no logical opposites) 
resembled the periods of response to the initial 
Presentation of non-frustration words (words which 
have logical opposites) in percentage of occurrence 
of the alpha rhythm, and showed no large differences 


amplitude are decreased; in calm. 
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from either the normal responses or the initial re- 
sponses in regard to the frequency of the waves.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2855. Massazza, A. [Research on chronaxy and 
electrical neuromuscular reactions in schizophrenics 
undergoing insulin treatment.] Riv. Patol. nerv. 
ment., 1938, 51, 402—-407.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2856. Miller, F. R., Stavraky, G. W., & Woonton, 
G. A. Effects of eserine, acetylcholine and atropine 
on the electroencephalogram. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1938, 123, 147.—Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2857. Moruzzi, A., & Lechintski, —. Quelques 
observations au sujet des voies de transmission des 
sensations gustatives chez homme. (Observations 
on transmission pathways of taste sensations in man.) 
Rev. neurol., 1938, 70, 478-483.—In the majority of 
cases in adult man, taste sensations are transmitted 
by the Lussana pathway (the tympanic branch of 
the facial, the geniculate ganglion), but in a few cases 
transmission is via the large superficial petrosal 
nerve as a result of a persistence of the arrangement 
normal in an earlier period. The actual pathway 
over which the taste sensations pass from the lingual 
to the large superficial petrosal nerve is not known. 
—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

2858. Muncie, W., & Gantt, W. H. Effect on 
behavior of inhibition of different forms of excitation. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 152.—Abstract.—T. 
W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2859. Nelson, C., Rioch, D. M., & Dempsey, E. 
W. Changes in reflexes during prolonged stimula- 
tion of the afferent nerve. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
123, 154.—Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 


2860. Obermann, C. E. The effect on the Berger 
rhythm of mild affective states. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1939, 34, 84-95.—5 experienced judges 
independently compared brain-wave records from 
33 subjects for the purpose of identifying those 
records taken when lies were being told. 90 lying 
situations were used. The criterion used in judging 
was that of the general alteration of the alpha 
rhythm. The lie records were recognized 130% 
more often than could be expected from chance. 
Records taken during the giving of key words 
based upon a guilt situation permitted the detection 
of guilt with about the same degree of accuracy. 
The brain-potential records of the various subjects 
varied widely in affording clues that would allow 
consistent recognition of the lie or guilt record. 
The judges varied in ability to recognize the correct 
record.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

2861. Pike, F. H. Combined lesions of the de- 
cussations of the pyramidal tracts and of the medial 
lemniscus with bilateral vestibular destruction. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 163-164.—Abstracts.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2862. Prosser, C. L. Evidence for chemical 
control of ‘‘spontaneous”’ activity of isolated ganglia. 
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Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 165.—Abstract.—T. 
W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2863. Pumphrey, R. J., & Rawdon-Smith, A. F. 
Synaptic transmission of nervous impulses through 
the last abdominal ganglion of the cockroach. Proc. 
roy. Soc., 1937, 122 B, 106-118.—Description of a 
method of recording nerve responses in the cord of 
Periplaneta americana to electrical stimulation of 
the cercal nerve or acoustic excitation of the cercus. 
Measurements anterior to the last ganglion following 
single shocks reveal two effects: small responses ap- 
parently due to the presence of minute (‘‘through”’) 
fibers that do not synapse in the ganglion, and 
a current of great magnitude from a few “giant” 
fibers. The latter are so connected in the ganglion 
that there is considerable convergence of pregan- 
glionic fibers upon them. Postganglionic response 
to repetitive submaximal electrical stimuli varies 
with several conditions. At low-frequency stimu- 
lation (25/sec.) the response exhibits a slow decline 
in magnitude, even though the preganglionic cur- 
rents are unchanged. Temporary recovery may 
be effected by increasing the number of peripheral 
fibers excited (increasing the stimulus intensity), by 
increasing the stimulus frequency, or by interpolat- 
ing an extra stimulus in the series. Theoretical 
discussion.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

2864. Renshaw, B., Forbes, A., & Drury, C. 
Electrical activity recorded with microelectrodes 
from the hippocampus. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
169-170.—Abstract.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 

2865. Rioch, D. M., & Morison, R.S. Electrical 
stimulation of the brain stem of cats with unilateral 
degeneration of the corticofugal fibers. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 172.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2866. Rosenblueth, A., & Simeone, F. A. Action 
of eserine on the superior cervical ganglion. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 176-177.— Abstract —T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2867. Rubin, M.A. The distribution of the alpha 
rhythm in the human cerebral cortex. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 178.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2868. Rubin, M. A., Cohen, L. H., & Hoagland, 
H. The effect of artificially raised metabolic rate 
on the electro-encephalogram of schizophrenic 
patients. Endocrinology, 1937, 21, 536-540.— 
Thyroxin was administered to four schizophrenics, 
elevating the basic metabolic rate; at the same 
time the alpha frequency was observed to increase. 
This accords with the hypothesis that a quantitative 
relationship exists between the wave frequency and 
cortical metabolism. In three patients the increase 
of metabolic rate ranged from 26.5 to 47.7% and 
that of the wave frequency between 4.9 and 17.2%. 
In the fourth the frequency increase was only transi- 
tory, although the metabolic rate remained elevated. 
—F, W. Finger (Brown). 

2869. Ruffin, H. Stirnhirnsymptomatologie und 
Stirnhirnsyndrome. (Frontal lobe symptomatology 
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and frontal lobe syndrome.) Fortschr. Neuro) 
Psychiat., 1939, 11, 53-81.—This article considers 
general symptoms, psychical disturbances, and 
problems of localization of brain tumors. There js 4 
final section on prognosis for diagnosis and further 
investigation of frontal lobe tumors. Bibliography, 
—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). , 

2870. Ruggeri, R. Reperti ancefalografici in bam. 
biniepilettici. (Encephalographic studies in epileptic 
children.) Pediatria, 1938, 16.—Report of the re. 
sults of the encephalograms of 61 epileptic children, 
A large proportion of ventricular changes are found. 
—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


2871. Scharrer, E. Mikroskopische Untersuch-. 
ung der von Girndt und Lempke benutzten Katzep 
ohne Neocortex. (Microscopic examination of the 
cats without neocortex used by Girndt and Lempke,) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1937, 239, 566-577~ 
Anatomical verification of the operations of animals 
used in the optomotor study of Girndt and Lempke 
showed almost total ablation of the neocortex and 
complete removal of the striate area. The horn of 
Ammon and the infracortical optic pathways were 
preserved.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2872. Schulman, E. Les facteurs humoraux dans 
innervation des muscles squelettiques. (Bod) 
fluid factors in innervation of skeletal muscles.) / 
Méd. Acad. Sci. R.S.S.U., 1937, 7, 471-482.— 


Stimulation of sympathetic systems produces changes 
in the blood stream which influence muscle contrac- 
tion, depending on the duration and intensity of the 


excitation.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2873. Settlage, P. H. The effect of occipital 
lesions on visually guided behavior in the monkey. 
I. Influence of the lesions on final capacities in a 
variety of problem situations. J. comp. Psychol. 
1939, 27, 93-1317 monkeys were subjected to 
occipital lesions. All were studied as cases of uni- 
lateral and 5 as cases of bilateral lesion after a second 
operation. 6 unilateral lesions consisted of complete 
occipital lobectomy and in the remaining case the 
left macular cortex was completely removed. The 
data concern differential thresholds at three points 
in the spectrum, brightness thresholds, pattern 
discrimination, choice capacity, immediate memor) 
and searching ability. Although all animals suffered 
a temporary loss of function, no permanent impatr- 
ment of any of these abilities was evidenced. All o! 
the operated animals eventually reached a level 0! 
performance equal to that of normal monkeys. 
Temporary impairment following the operations 's 
attributed to shock, simple forgetting, and los 
of learned associations. ‘‘Persistence of pre-operé 
tive habits of bodily orientation and visual fixation, 
and the existence of a gap in the operated subjects 
visual world” are believed to account for certai 
errors in early post-operative training. tage 
observed in recovery of function are interpreted 2 
“running parallel with a closing of the gap 1% the 
visual world by (1) learning to use perceived objects 
as inferring the existence of a larger situation, an 
(2) development of capacities to respond on the basis 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


of less than normal cues.” Bibliography. — N. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 

2874, Solandt, D. Y. Measurement of human 
nerve accommodation with linearly rising currents. 
| mer. p A Physiol., 1938, 123, 191.—Abstract. 


T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2875. Strauss, H., & Rahm, W.E., Jr. Reactions 
of the electroencephalogram to metrazol injections. 
Proc. Soc. exp. biol., N. | 1939, 40, 1-2.—En- 
cephalographic (EEG) records were taken after 
metrazol injection. When seizure fails to occur 
following injection of metrazol the following EEG 
reactions appear: ‘‘(1) Drop in percent time alpha 
without appearance of abnormal potentials and re- 
turn to normal activity in few seconds. (2) Appear- 
ance of abnormal potential and slow return to 
normal... . (3) Larval seizure.”” Where overt 
seizure occurs EEG activity is characterized by: (1) 
Continuous activity with frequency 30 per sec. in 
precentral region, 10 per sec. from occipital leads. 
2) Post-convulsive relaxation shows low-voltage 
random activity. (3) Recovery marked by gradual 
increase in frequency from 3 to 6 cycles per sec.—H. 
Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2876. Toennies, J. F. Reflex discharges from the 
spinal cord over the dorsal roots. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1938, 123, 204-205.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2877. Tower,S.S. Pyramidal and extrapyramidal 
factors in the production of proprioceptive reflex 
grasping in the monkey. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
123, 205.—Abstract—-T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 

2878. Ueno, Y. [Action potentials of the brain, 
the heart, and muscles during mental work. ] Rep. 
= Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 240.—R. Kuroda 

AKeljo). 

R., & Kreienberg, W. Zur 
Physiologie intrazentraler Hemmungen. (3 Mitt.) 
Uber Erscheinungen latenter Hemmung. (The 
physiology of intracentral inhibitions. Pt. 3. 
Latent inhibition.) Z. Biol., 1938, 99, 217-229.— 
The purpose of the experiments was to determine the 
vehavior of a resting nerve center subjected first 
to inhibiting and then to exciting stimuli. The center 
is thrown into “latent inhibition,” which first be- 
comes manifest when exciting stimuli are applied. 
inhibition is therefore not only a cessation of a given 
stimulus, which brings the center back to rest, but a 
condition which can exist without a stimulus. In 
rogs latent inhibition weakens an exciting stimulus 
lor .3 second. Apparently a resting center can be 
influenced by appropriate stimuli toward either 
*xcitation or inhibition.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2880. Walker, A. E. The thalamus of the chim- 
panzee. Confin. neurol., 1938, 1, 99-133.—P. L. 
Arteger (Leipzig). 

“S51. Woolsey, C. N. Representation in the 


— cortex of flexor and extensor muscles of the 
eg. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 221-222.—Ab- 


2879. Wagner, 


2874-2887 


Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 


stract.—T. W. 
Research). 


[See also abstracts 2905, 2999, 3028, 3029, 3116. ] 
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2882. Abbe, M. [A study on induced movement 
by the presentation of a circular light stimulus. | 
Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 1-5.—The 
induced movement hitherto investigated by Duncker, 
Oppenheimer and Krolik was treated only through 
linear stimuli, but here it was done by means of 
circular movement. From 7 series of tests the author 
concluded that induced movement can be seen even 
in this experimental condition if the background is 
black.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2883. Abe, S. [Some modes of empirical time. ] 
Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 9-15.— 
Empirical time was divided into two kinds of ex- 
perience by the author, the objective time conscious- 
ness and the proper time consciousness. From 
another point of view, some modes of different 
quality are found among present, past and future 
time, some explanations for each of them being 
given. ‘Time consciousness was further discussed 
from the intellectual, emotional or intentional sides. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2884. Akishige, Y. [On constancy phenomena in 
subjects congenitally blind after dilation of the 
pupils, and in those who have left eye and no right 
crystalline lens.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. 
Ass., 1938, 15-20.—Size constancy, brightness, and 
form in these patients were studied—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2885. Amano, T. [On distance between two 
objects in simultaneous comparison.| Rep. 6th 
Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 20—-23.—Two ob- 
jects of different weight were simultaneously pre- 
sented to be compared, one to each hand, the distance 
between the two hands being 55, 502.5, or 905 mm. 
It was found that the shorter the distance, the smaller 
the threshold.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2886. Behne, G. Gleichgewichtsapparat und 
erbliche Taubheit. Untersuchungen an den Insas- 
sen der Taubstummenanstalt Homberg. (Equili- 
brium apparatus and hereditary deafness. Investi- 
gations on the inmates of the deaf-mute institution 
at Homberg.) Marburg-Lahn: Bauer, 1938. Pp. 
13.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2887. Benner, J. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Raumwahrnehmung der Hiihner. (Studies of the 
space perception of chickens.) Z. wiss. Zool., Abt. 
A, 1938, 151, 382-444.—Despite axial divergence 
(144°) binocular space exists and may be extended 
by eye movements. The “red field’’ appears to be 
the location of clearest binocular images. Chickens 
could not be trained to dimensional differences in 
hemispheres and pyramids, or their silhouettes; 
they were deceived by silhouettes of grains, but 
aware of the deception. This discrimination is 
achieved through angular disparity, since one-eyed 
chickens are able to make it. Flat representations 
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are tested by accommodation with the head held 
sideways. The most important criterion is the 
shadow, which if artifically removed or displaced 
leaves the object disregarded. The two eyes are not 
used in estimating distance, since one-eyed chickens 
can do it.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2888. Berens, C., & Beach, S. J. Chart for testing 
vision and astigmatism. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1939, 
22, 304.—The illiterate E and broken-ring tests are 
combined with the usual test letters on a chart 
which includes ZN’s and crosses which are useful in 
determining astigmatism.—D. J. Shaad (Berkeley, 
Calif.). 

2889. Bergmann, L., & Oertel, H. Untersuch- 
ungen iiber eine neue Methode der direkten Mes- 
sung von Schallgeschwindigkeiten in Fltissigkeiten. 
(A new method of measuring directly the speed of 
sound waves in fluids.) Akust. Z., 1938, 3, 332-349. 
—The purpose of the studies was to explain the 
marked and rapid tremors of the sound waves in the 
fluid, observed by Toepler’s method of a rotating 
mirror adjustable to the speed of the waves. The 
lower and upper limits of visibility were determined, 
also the number of revolutions at which the reflection 
was clearest. As the maximal variation between 
these values is 1%, the speed of sound in fluids can 
be determined within 0.5%. The cause of the tremor 
lies in a physiological characteristic of the eye, a 
stroboscopic effect, which always appears with 
intermittent light —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2890. Bielschowsky, A. Die Stérungen im Be- 


reich der Vertikalmotoren der Augen. (Disturbances 


of the vertical motor muscles of the eyes.) Acta 
ophthal., Kbh., 1938, 16, 235-270.—See XIII: 92. 
—M. N. Crook (Skidmore). 

2891. Bielschowsky, A. Lectures on motor ano- 
malies. VI. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1939, 22, 145-153.— 
Principles of surgical treatment for divergent and 
vertical deviations are summarized and illustrated 
with case studies.—D. J. Shaad (Berkeley, Calif.). 

2892. Bielschowsky, A. Lectures on motor ano- 
malies. VII. Paralyses: general symptomatology. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1939, 22, 279-289.—Clinical 
diagnostic tests for paralyses of the ocular muscles 
are presented, with detailed discussion of the be- 
havior of diplopia in the different kinds of pareses. 
—D. J. Shaad (Berkeley, Calif.). 

2893. Bujas,Z. Lasensibilité au froid en fonction 
dutemps. (Sensitivity to cold as a function of time.) 
Année psychol., 1938, 38, 140—-147.—Air of various 
temperatures was directed against the face (2 
trained subjects) for durations of from .5 to 8 seconds. 
Liminal intensity values plotted against time yielded 
a descending hyperbolic curve; the product of 
intensity and duration increased with time. Im- 
proved apparatus was employed in further experi- 
ments (1 subject). The air blast was regulated with 
respect to force and area, and the duration of stimula- 
tion was automatically fixed at intervals varying 
between .2 and 4 seconds. Intensity was expressed 
as the difference between the temperature of the 
stimulated skin and that of the air producing the 
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threshold sensation of ‘cold. Intensity threshold 
dropped hyperbolically up to 3 seconds, after which 
it remained constant. For durations up to 1.5 sec. 
onds, Jt = 1.62", with small deviations betwee, 
observed and calculated values—F, W. Fingey 
(Brown). 

2894. Cartwright, D. On visual speed. Psycho) 
Forsch., 1938, 22, 320-342.—“According to J. F. 
Brown the dependence of visual speed on field factors 
is principally due to influences which such field 
factors exert on phenomenal time. K. Koffka has 
pointed out that the same dependence may be dye 
to variations of the spatial threshold in fields of 
different properties. In this paper experiments 
have been reported which in two cases decide jp 
favor of Koffka’s explanation. This explanation js 
likely to be applicable to further instances."’"—J, F 
Brown (Kansas). 


2895. Crombie, D. J., & others. The nature of 
visual perception. New York: Fordham Univ. Press, 
1938. Pp. vi + 55.—Written as a panel discussion, 
a brief survey is made of the facts and theories of 
visual perception, regarding the nature of the visual 
stimuli, the neural mechanisms involved, color 
vision, after-images, perception of depth and exten. 
sion, perception of objects, and illusions of percep- 
tion. The constant thesis is that only philosophy 
(viewed Scholastically) and natural science, working 
together in their distinct respective functions of 
postulation and investigation, can provide the 
solution for the problems of visual perception.— 


J. H. Jackson (Brown). 


2896. Dimitrov, M. Oscillations dans la satura- 
tion des couleurs eidétiques. (Oscillations in satura- 
tion of eidetic colors.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 
34, 632-641.—Subjects designate oscillations in 
color saturation by the terms light and dark. Images 
of chromatic colors were called light when the colors 
were less saturated and dark when they were mort 
saturated. For achromatic colors the opposite was 
true. The author was particularly interested in 
studying a subject for whom the darkening and light- 
ening of the image followed each other rather than 
those for whom the phenomena occurred simultane- 
ously. He found that all the conditions which favor 
increasing the percentage of a lightening effect in the 
case of the color red, work in the opposite direction 
for the color green. This opposition for blue and 
yellow was also noted, but not as clearly as in the 
case of red and green.—R. E. Perl’ (New York City). 

2897. Eschweiler, H. Das Hirvermigen éet 
Taubstummen. (The hearing capacity of deal 
mutes.) Z. Hals- Nas.- u. Ohrenheilk., 1938, 4 
286-309.—Five classifications are presented accord- 
ing to loss in hearing capacity. In the case of child 
deaf mutes remnants of hearing contribute to 1m 
agery in one instance; in another there is practicall} 
total deafness. The studies confirm Langenbecks 
claim as to hearing remnants. In the range of higher 
frequencies C” to C’’” there is a well defined thresi- 
old for each degree of comprehension of spec’ 
sounds, while the lower tones may vary widely. The 
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oper range is favored in modern audiometric in- 
vestigations. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
2908, Froese, H. Vergleichend-anatomische Stu- 
dien iber das Knochenfischlabyrinth. (Studies on 
comparative anatomy of the labyrinth in bony 
hes.) Z. Morph. Okol. Tiere, 1938, 34, 610-646.— 
The labyrinths of 68 varieties of bony fishes were 
studied. Accessory structures for conveying sound 
waves to the labyrinth were not demonstrated, with 
the exception of a close relationship between the air 
epaces of the gills and the sacculus, which might 
be interpreted in this sense. There was no connec- 
, between the swim bladder and the labyrinth. 


tor 
101 


in most of the species, the bony or cartilaginous 
apsule of the sacculus is thin in comparison with 
the capsule of the upper parts of the labyrinth, 


which perhaps facilitates the conveyance of sound 
from the water to the sacculus. The main canal of 
the head canal system is, in many species, close to 
the horizontal canal of the labyrinth. Froese tries 
to classify the reasonably well-known labyrinths 
into 15 morphological types.—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
2899, Granit, R., Holmberg, T., & Zewi, M. On 
the mode of action of visual purple on the rod cell. 
|. Physiol., 1938, 94, 430-440.—Using the dark- 
ilapted excised eye of the Hungarian frog, it is 
found that the reduction in magnitude of the retinal 
esponse to a constant test light (A = 0.500 yw) 
sused by adaptation to monochromatic light is not 
sccompanied: by a measurable decrease in the total 
amount of visual purple. A store of physiologically 
inactive material, which replenishes the active ma- 
terial initiating the retinal response, is postulated to 
explain the constancy of the total amount of visual 
purple found in these experiments.—M. A. Rubin 

Worcester State Hospital). 

2900. Greenbaum, A., Kerridge, P. M. T., & Ross, 
E. J. Normal hearing by bone conduction. J. 
Laryng., 1939, 54, 88-92.—Thresholds of bone- 
conduction hearing and of normal air-conduction 
nearing on 200 ears for the test tones in octave 
steps from 64 to 8192 cycles are presented.—W. J. 
brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

2901. Greenbaum, A., Kerridge, P. M. T., & 
Ross, E. J. Normal hearing by bone conduction. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 94, 14-15P.—Data of normal hearing 
bone conduction are compared with those of 
hormal air conduction——M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

; 2902. Gundlach, R. H., & Kenway, G. A method 
‘or the determination of olfactory thresholds in 
humans. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 192—201.—The 
‘pparatus described in this article satisfies the 
‘lowing requirements, which the author believes 
must be met in the construction of any device de- 
signed to do quantitative work in olfaction: (1) 
‘he air which is used must be pure and free from any 
“or. (2) The humidity and temperature must be 
2 ed. (3) The intensity of the odorous vapor 
must be controlled and must be measurable in terms 


whicl (4) The olfacto- 


i are common to all science. 
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meter should not have anything in its construction 
which is itself odorous, and it must be so constructed 
that thorough cleaning at frequent intervals is 
possible—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2903. Giitt, A. [Ed.], & others. Erbleiden des 
Auges. (Inherited eye defects.) Handb. Erb- 
krankh., 5. Leipzig: Thieme, 1938. Pp. 310. RM. 
26.—Microphthalmia, anophthalmia, cryptophthal- 
mia, and aniridia are treated by B. Fleischer; in- 
herited lens anomalies by M. Biickler; albinism and 
color blindness by O. Marchesani; motility stages, 
disturbances of position and movement, and in- 
herited nystagmus by H. Harms; inherited night 
blindness by A. Jess. Hereditary factors were early 
seized upon and explained in German ophthalmology. 
Not all eye defects are treated, but the better 
known clinical conditions are.—P. L. Krieger (Leip- 
zig). 

2904. Hardy, J. D., & Oppel, T. W. Stimulation 
of the cold end organs of the human skin by radia- 
tion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 89-90.—Ab- 
stract—T7T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

2905. Hartline, H. K. The receptive fields of 
optic nerve fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
90—91.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

2906. Hayashi, K. [The successive comparison 
of equal weights. II.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol., 
Ass., 1938, 38-43.—In the successive comparison of 
equal weights of 100 gr. 25 out of 29 subjects showed 
overestimation of the second stimulus, presented 1.3 
sec. after the first one; the other 4 showed under- 
estimation. When intervals of 1.95 and 3.25 sec. 
were used the distribution of over- and underestima- 
tion was varied and no fixed inclination was found 
in all subjects —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2907. Hecht, S., Shlaer, S., Smith, E. L., Haig, C., 
& Peskin, J.C. The visual functions of a completely 
color-blind person. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
94—-95.—Abstract— I’. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

2908. Homma, T. [The effect of previous experi- 
ences upon equivalent mental actions. ] Rep. 6th 
Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 54-58.—In his early 
study on ‘“‘The law of pregnancy in the process of 
drawing figures”’ the author pointed out an equivalent 
sphere where a line inclined rightward about 65° to 
the plane parallel with the face could equally often 
be drawn both downward and upward. Here 10 
subjects, being asked to draw figures having two or 
three lines of this kind, showed equivalence of these 
lines on two successive days. Some training in 
drawing lines reversed from their natural tendency 
was introduced as a previous experience, and then 
the same figures were to be drawn. It was found 
that the previous experience can determine mental 
action only when it is in the equivalent sphere.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2909. Ibukiyama, T. [An experimental research 
on the constancy of visual size. V. A comparison 
of the degree of constancy between a thing and its 
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photograph. ] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 5, 11-13. 
—A real thing is higher in constancy than its photo- 
graph. An important significance in the constancy 
of visual size ascribed to things which are merely 
affective seems to be doubtful.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2910. Josephson, E. M. VNear-sightedness is 
preventable. New York: Chedney Press, 1939. Pp. 
46. $1.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2911. Jung, F. T., & Isaacs, B. L. Dark adapta- 
tion and intake of vitamin A. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1938, 123, 112.—Abstract—T7. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2912. Kaneko, H. [The perception time of 
different forms.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. 
Ass., 1938, 78-82.—8 series consisting of 69 forms 
were presented in a dark room under a small electric 
lamp, and the time needed for correct perception was 
measured. The more complex the form was, the 
longer was the perception time.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2913. Kido, M., Ihara, M., & Inui, T. [On the 
process of color mixture. II.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. 
psychol. Ass., 1938, 82-86.—The authors found that 
the phenomenon of color mixture with two colors 
occurs even when they are presented only once side 
by side with appropriate exposure time and velocity. 
The repeated exposure of two colors is thus found 
not to be a necessary condition.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2914. Kobrack, F. Pathologische Physiologie und 
Ohrenheilkunde. II. Die Mittelohrinsuffizienz, eine 
funktionelle Miterkrankung des Mittelohres. (Path- 
ological physiology and otology. II. Middle-ear 
defect, a functional complication of the middle ear.) 
Pract. oto-rhino-laryng., 1938, 1, 293-300.—*‘ Based 
on clinical observations on the co-operation between 
the middle and inner ear, the possibility of a pri- 
marily faulty function of the hearing nerve is 
emphasized, forming reflexly an anomaly at the 
middle-ear muscles and involving under special con- 
ditions the inner ear, and so developing a vicious 
circle. So in some cases of deafness of the inner ear 
the therapeutic effect of catheterization of the Eu- 
stachian tubes can be explained.”—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

2915. Kobrak, H. G., Lindsay, J. R., & Perlman, 
H. B. Experiments on auditory fatigue. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 120.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2916. Kohlmann, H. Uber die Bestimmung der 
Dunkeladaptation und ihr Verhalten bei Stauungs- 
papille. (The determination of dark adaptation and 
its behavior in choked disk.) Berlin: F. Linke, 1938. 
Pp. 31.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2917. Kugler, H. Bliitendkologische Untersuch- 
ungen mit Hummeln. IX. Die optische Nahwirkung 
von natiirlichen Bliiten und Bliitenstinden. (Eco- 
logical studies of flowers with bumble bees. IX. 
Optic effects of flowers and inflorescence.) Planta, 
1938, 29, 47-66.—Flowers which are articulated in 
color and form attract bumble bees more strongly 
than others, but this statement refers to optic effects, 
which represent only one factor in the complex 
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relation between bee and flower. Consequently 
many flowers whose optic effect is considerabj. 
(Cichorium, Intybus) are seldom visited by thes 
insects, and clusters with less optic effectiveness 
(Knautia, Cirsium) are preferred. In such cases 
higher nectar content and other factors are responsi. 
ble-—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2918. Lauenstein, L. Uber raiumliche Wirkung 
von Licht und Schatten. (On the spatial effect of 
light and shade.) Psychol. Forsch., 1938, 22, 267- 
319.—A series of experiments on the effect of chang. 
ing the source and intensity of the illumination of 
objects and bas-reliefs is reported. The brightness 
distribution influences the corporateness of objects 
as well as their size and shape. The unevenness of 
the objects is enhanced by moving the source oj 
illumination to the side. Not only the direct jj. 
lumination of the object itself but brightness differ. 
ence in the vicinity of the object affects its percep. 
tion. Convex surfaces are more striking than 
concave. An appendix summarizes the findings of 
the investigation in a series of rules which may be 
applied to lighting problems.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


2919. Lauenstein, O. Sukzessivvergleich von 
gebogenen Linien. (Successive comparison of 
curved lines.) Psychol. Forsch., 1938, 22, 343-371. 
—Experiments on the successive comparison of the 
curvature of lines indicate: for short time intervas 
the time error is positive; the discrimination thresh- 
old is higher with long intervals; there is an accu- 
mulation effect—tachistoscopic exposure increases 
curvature. From the experiments the author 
concludes: that the time errors in the successive 
comparison of figures are of a nature similar to those 
in the successive comparison of intensities; that both 
depend on Gestalt factors; that percept and trace 
are differently located in the central nervous system. 
—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2920. Lewinski, R. J. An investigation of indi- 
vidual responses to chromatic illumination. / 
Psychol., 1938, 6, 155—160.—Chromatic illumination 
was furnished by floodlights illuminating the walls 
of a light-proof experimental room; the subjects were 
asked to respond to 3 successive presentations 0! 
each colored illuminant with variations (scaled for 
intensity) of the 3 dimensions, pleasant-unpleasant, 
stimulating-depressing, and cold-hot. The data 
revealed blue and green as most pleasant illuminants, 
orange and yellow most unpleasant; orange, red and 
yellow proved the most stimulating, with purple 
judged the most depressing; blue and green wert 
most frequently judged cool colors, orange and rt 
hot colors.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2921. Liibcke, E. Methoden und Ergebnisse 
subjektiver und objektiver Geraduschmessuté, 
(Methods and results of subjective and objective 
measurement of noise.) Naturwissenschaften, 1% 
26, 17-21; 33-41.—With devices that objective!) 
measure intensity and frequencies of noise, rapidl} 
changing frequencies cannot be sharply designate 
The ear operates similarly, being more subject © 
fatigue under constancy of tones. In rapid variation 
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many partials occur, no one being especially pene- 
trating. Development of analyzing devices should 
replace the linear measures with a logarithmic ampli- 
ser and pointer giving decibels or phons directly. 
_p. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2922, Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Contrast 
sensitivity and visual efficiency. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1939, 22, 274-277.—Data from 50 subjects indicate 
that the 1932 American Medical Association test 
chart, even under low brightness levels, cannot be 
substituted for the Luckiesh-Moss low-contrast test 
chart, designed for measuring sensitivity under 
conditions such as those present in night driving.— 
). J. Shaad (Berkeley, Calif.). 

2923. Lythgoe, R. J., & Quilliam, J. P. The 
relation of transient orange to visual purple and 
indicator yellow. J. Physiol., 1938, 94, 399-410.— 
M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

2924. Martin, S. J., & Gorham, L. W. An experi- 
mental study of cardiac pain with reference to the 
tension factor. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 142.— 
Abstract —T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 


2925. Masaki, M. [On the after-image of move- 


ment.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
108-113.—A disk with a vortex figure painted upon 
it was presented while rotating to a subject bin- 
ocularly, monocularly, or alternating; the whirling 
of this disk was photographed and shown on a screen. 
In all cases the after-image of movement was found. 
Some relations between fixation and duration of 


image, variations of phenomenal appearance at 
different velocities, etc., were also studied.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

2926. Mellanby, E. The experimental production 
of deafness in young animals by diet. J. Physiol., 
1938, 94, 380-398.—Young dogs fed for several 
months on a diet deficient in vitamin A and rich in 
cereals showed degeneration of varying degree of 
the cochlear nerve, of the cells of the spiral ganglion 
and their central and peripheral branches, and of 
the vestibular division of the 8th nerve. A laby- 
rinthitis also results in degeneration of the sensory 
epithelium of the labyrinth—M. A. Rubin (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 


2927, Miya, K., & Hayami, H. [On the Gestalt 
apprehension of the Miiller-Lyer figure. ] Rep. 6th 
Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 119-125.—See XII: 
9909.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2928. Naité, K. [Some varieties and problems 
of synesthesia. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 
1938, 145-149.—Colored temperatures (warm and 
cold) were studied with hot water, ordinary water, 
ce, and dry-ice; colored taste with cane sugar, 
tartaric acid, quinine, and common salt; and colored 
olaction with six stimuli corresponding to Henning’s 
standard odors.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2929. Nakagawara, M. [An experimental study 
of divided space.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. 
a" 1938, 149-157.—The author used 2 squares of 
‘me same size, 2 modifications of Helmholtz’s 
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squares, and 2 Helmholtz’s squares, changing in each 
pair the length or width in one of these 2 figures at 
the time of comparison. According to his supposed 
conditions of visual space illusion, his experiment 
was divided into: comparisons in a very short time 
exposure of stimuli (10 milliseconds) and in a longer 
observational distance (5 meters). Helmholtz’s 
squares produced illusion in 10-millisecond exposure 
and at such a distance that the lines were very 
obscurely seen. The dividing lines of the space were 
not the determining factors in the over-estimate of 
length; eyeball movement was found to be only the 
inductive factor of illusion; and overestimation of 
ordinate could clearly be found.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2930. Nakayama, S., Furu, T., & Tomaru, F. 
Keikisuru hikari no rizumu no keishiki ni tsuiteno 
ichi jikkenteki kenkyi. (An experimental study on 
rhythmic forms of successive lights.) Jap. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1938, 5, 15-34.—A rhythmic experience is 
established with regard to the succession of light 
stimuli. It is accompanied by a clear consciousness 
of grouping and accentuation. Stimuli appearing in 
more rapid succession tend in general to be rhythmic. 
A form of subjective rhythmic grouping is also taken 
into account.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2931. Nishi, N. [The organization of visual 
space and the constancy of size.] Rep. 6th Congr. 
Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 162-168.—Contrary to 
previous studies on the constancy of size, the author 
purposely changed the observational distance in 
several ways and studied systematically how the 
constancy varies. He reported that very little 
change in the constancy of size was found in spite of 
different observational distances.—R. Kuroda (Kei- 
jo). 

2932. Ogasawara, J. [On the constancy of phe- 
nomenal velocity.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. 
Ass., 1938, 175-178.—See XII: 6259.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2933. Okamoto, S. [The threshold in the per- 
ception of inclination. II.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. 
psychol. Ass., 1938, 183-188.—A wire 2.5 meters 
long painted with luminous material was placed 
horizontally or vertically, and the threshold in the 
perception of up and down or right and left inclina- 
tions was measured; the subject stood, sat on a 
chair or lay on a desk either in the dark or in the 
light.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2934. Peterson, J., & Peterson, J. K. Does 
practice with inverting lenses make vision normal? 
Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 12-37.—This 
experiment was performed by the late Joseph Peter- 
son and written up by his son J. Kimbark Peterson. 
It was the elder Peterson's view that local signs of 
vision “are simply orientation tendencies.’’ He 
wanted to find out how they become established. 
Such a view places the study of local sign and percep- 
tion in the field of learning, because perceptions are 
“reactions which change with new demands of the 
environment on the individual, just as all habitual 
reactions do.”” P. H. Ewert’s inverting lenses were 
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worn continuously for 14 days by Joseph Peterson, 
who dictated most of his observations to his son. 
There was a slow improvement in his ability to cope 
with the difficulties of his new visual world. Toward 
the end he remarked: “I have learned in the twelve 
days of wearing the lenses to get around much more 
easily in environments and among objects which are 
familiar to me. But both right and left and up and 
down inversions still persist, although they are not 
so noticeable as formerly.” Just before the lenses 
were finally removed some eye-hand co-ordination 
tests were made, the scores of which were inferior to 
those obtained immediately after the removal of the 
lenses. Eight months later the lenses were worn 
again for a brief period. There was a surprising 
persistence of the earlier habits of orientation. ‘‘The 
main service of the experiment was to in- 
augurate a new program.’—AKA. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

2935. Pringle, J. W.S. Proprioception in insects. 
I: A new type of mechanical receptor from the palps 
of the cockroach. J. exp. Biol., 1938, 15, 101-113.— 
This paper reports the electrically recorded effects 
of stimulating the campaniform sensillae in the 
maxillary palp of the cockroach Periplaneta ameri- 
cana. Impulses from sensillae were recorded in the 
cut sensory nerves at the base of the maxilla by 
means of fine hook-shaped platinum electrodes, a 
four-stage condenser, and a Matthews (1928) oscillo- 
graph. Adaptation was slow and incomplete. The 


sensillae respond to straight or sidewise bending of 
the joint, and (strongly) to pressure on the cuticle. 


They are less excited when the segment is moved by 
its own muscle. These observations are held to be 
consistent with the view that campaniform sensillae 
are ‘‘stress receptors’ responding to strains in the 
cuticular skeleton, and their action as proprioceptors 
is compared with that of the vertebrate tension re- 
ceptor. 12 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). 

2936. Pringle, J.W.S. Proprioception in insects. 
II: The action of the campaniform sensilla in the 
legs. J. exp. Biol., 1938, 15, 114-131.—Following 
the general method of the preceding paper this article 
discusses the results of experiments on the campani- 
form sensillae on the legs of the cockroach, Pert- 
planeta americana. The sensillae on the legs, which 
are arranged in groups at the joints, with parallel 
orientation of the sensillae of a group, were found to 
be similar in action to those of the maxillary palps, 
similarly responding to strains in the cuticle. Chemi- 
cal tests indicated absence of olfactory sensitivity. 
A theory is advanced as to the modes of action of 
sensillae in terms of a mechanical model of their 
observed structure. Each group of parallel sensillae 
is held to act as a unit, responding to those forces 
which have a compression component of shear in the 
direction of their long diameters. Most, if not all, 
of the sensilla-groups on the legs are so arranged as 
to be sensitive in this manner to the forces present 
when the insect is standing on the ground. Although 
comparison of this proprioceptive mechanism with 
that of the vertebrate limb is held to reveal an 
absence of qualitative sensitivity that may be of 
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importance in the evolution of behavior, the sensil|ae 
probably provide the basis of the contact-pressyr 
sensitivity postulated by various investigators, 
references.—C. K. Trueblood (Harvard). : 

2937. Rath, B. Rotgriinblindheit in der Cain. 
bacher Blutersippe. (Red-green color blindness jy 
the Calmbach clan.) Arch. Rass.- u. GesBiol., 1938 
32, 397-407.—Two large groups of blood relatives jy 
the Saar area and in Wiirttemberg were tested {o; 
red-green color blindness. Although the resy};: 
were otherwise negative, the combination of this 
deficiency with hemophilia is considered definite 
proof of factorial exchange in human heredity~— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2938. Rawdon-Smith, A. F. Theories of sensa- 
tion. Cambridge, England: Univ. Press; New York 
Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xiii-+ 137. $2.75.—This 
monograph offers a condensed critical discussion 
selected topics in vision and audition. After discuss. 
ing the formation of the retinal image (chapter | 
and outlining the duplicity theory (chapter 2), the 
author analyzes (chapter 3) the problem of intensit 
discrimination and visual acuity. Here the auth 
criticizes Hecht’s views in particular, pointing to the 
work of Lythgoe on the shape of the acuity-illumina- 
tion curve and to Hecht’s over-estimation of the 
cone population. The theory favored by the aut! 
is a combination of Hartridge’s chromatic aberration 
theory and the simultaneous contrast theory 
Hofmann. Intensity discrimination is held to take 
place on the basis of the frequency of optic nervy 
impulses, and Hecht’s suggestion that initial rather 
than final effects may determine the recognition of 
intensity differences is favored. Chapter 4 deals 
with color vision, and outlines a favorable case for 
the Young-Helmholtz theory. In the discussion 
audition a brief account of the anatomy of the ear 
is presented (chapter 5) followed by an account 
pitch discrimination (chapter 6) in which bot! 
frequency and place theories are supported by rel 
vant evidence. Chapter 7, on loudness, leads to th 
conclusion that frequency of impulses in individual 
fibers plus total number of fibers active determines 
loudness discrimination. 6% pages of bibliography 
—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2939. Reboul, J. A. Le phénoméne de Wever ¢t 
Bray. Son réle dans la physiologie de |’audition. 
(The Wever and Bray phenomenon; its role in the 
physiology of audition.) Montpellier; These ¢e 
Médecine, 1937. Pp. 97.—Basing his argument on 
the speed of propagation of pressure waves in 4 
conical tube with elastic walls, filled with liquid, 
and selecting arbitrarily the law of variation 0 
speeds and consequently the critical frequency, 
author proposes to treat the question mathematical) 
He obtained results which agree with the exper 
mental data. For frequencies lower than 800 vd 
the basilar membrane acts as a vibrating tongue wi! 
the maximal amplitude at the apex. At higher 
frequencies the maxima for pressure and amplitude 
are moved toward the base of the cochlea. The 
pressure maxima correspond to the localizatiots 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


obtained by the experimental method. The cochlear 
-esponses can be interpreted as variations in capacity 
»f a condenser formed by the basilar membrane and, 
nossibly, by the Reissner membrane as a dielectric, 
the perilymph and the endolymph acting as the two 
matures. The mathematical analysis shows that 
+he maximal electric effect corresponds to the pres- 
ire maximum and not to the amplitude maximum. 
Reboul discusses current audition theories, con- 
cluding that none of them offers a satisfactory 
«olution. —G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


2040. Reboul, J. A. Les phénoménes électriques 
de l’oreille interne et leur réle dans les théories de 
Yaudition. (Electric phenomena of the inner ear 
.nd their role in audition theories.) J. Phys. Radium, 
Paris, 1938, 9, 428-436.—A mathematical study of 
variations in the capacity of condensers subjected 

varying pressure (which have their equivalent 
the inner ear in the endolymph and the perilymph 
vith the dividing Reissner membrane) offers an 
ipproach to the problem of variation in cochlear 
response as a function of intensity and frequency. 
lhe stimulating action of the cochlear currents seems 
be reasonably similar. The author emphasizes 
the necessity of conceiving of a system of frequencies 
below 800 v.d., having a common localization and 
capable of being followed immediately by nerve 
mpulses, while for high frequencies a localization 
theory would seem to be more satisfactory.—G. 
ldman (Sorbonne). 


2941. Redslob, O. Uber Siattigung gesehener 
Bewegungsrichtung. (On the satiation of the direc- 
tion of seen movement.) Psychol. Forsch., 1938, 22, 
211-237.—This investigation follows Wallach’s dem- 

nstration that movement has a perceived direc- 
ion even when it is impossible to define this direction 
inambiguously in geometric axes. By satiation is 
meant the process through which ambiguous figures 

hange with time independently of the subject's 
control. Experiments were set up to 
nvestigate the satiation effect of a movement whose 
direction is unambiguous on the perceived direction 
{an ambiguous movement. The chief regularities 
incovered by the investigation are: the most favored 
movement after satiation is diagonal to the satiating 
movement; vertical movement has a stronger effect 
than horizontal; the after-effect of satiation disap- 
pears rapidly; movement in the opposite direction is 
inatlected.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


2942. Richter, C. P. Salt taste thresholds of 
normal and adrenalectomized rats. Endocrinology, 
1999, 24, 367-371.—Each rat was given access to 2 
graduated inverted bottles filled with distilled water. 
ter 5 to 16 days, when the intake from each bottle 
= reached a fairly constant level, one bottle was 
iMled with a sodium chloride solution of an estimated 
‘subliminal concentration. Each day thereafter the 
“oncentration was increased in small steps until the 
= manifested a consistent preference for the salt 
‘olution. The concentration of the salt solution 
at the point of divergence of the water and salt 
elution intake curves was taken as a measure of the 
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taste threshold. 20 normal rats averaged 0.055% 
in salt taste threshold. That is, the animals detected 
salt in solutions of approximately one part of salt 
to 2000 parts of water. Removal of the adrenals 
in 8 rats greatly reduced the salt taste threshold. 
It averaged 0.003%. These animals distinguished 
between water and salt solution in concentrations of 
1 : 33,000. The adrenalectomized rats showed a 
craving for salt offered in amounts which could not 
have any beneficial effect. Adrenalectomized rats 
ingest more salt than normal rats, not because they 
learn that salt relieves their deficiency discomforts, 
but because of chemical changes in the taste mech- 
anism giving rise to enhanced salt discrimination. 
—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

2943. Rosemann, J. Farbmessungen zur Priifung 
des Schrédingerschen Linienelements der héheren 
Farbenmetrik. (Quantitative testing of Schréding- 
er’s screen in higher colorimetry.) Ann. Phys., 
Lps., 1938, 32, 640-644.—Higher colorimetry seeks 
to express mathematically the capacity of the eye to 
reduce two contiguous color fields to just noticeable 
difference or close similarity. By using filters tested 
with a spectral photometer, close similarity is ob- 
tained through the Schrédinger screen. The greatest 
discrepancy occurred with red rather than blue light. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2944. Rosenberg, I. H. [A comparative evalua- 
tion of tests for color vision. ] Vestn. Oftal., 1938, 
13, Pt. 2, 281.—A comparative evaluation of Stilling, 
Ishihara, and Rabkin plates. The conclusions are 
that the Stilling plates are inferior to the Ishihara 
and Rabkin plates and that the Rabkin plates afford 
a finer differential diagnosis than the Ishihara plates. 
—(Courtesy Amer. J. Ophthal.). 


2945. Rschevkin, S. N., & Rabinovitch, A.V. Sur 
le probléme de |’estimation quantitative de la force 
d’un son. (The problem of the quantitative estima- 
tion of the intensity of asound.) Rev. Acoust., 1936, 
5, 183-200.—The writers review experiments on the 
relation between physical intensity and subjective 
loudness of tones; the function cannot be adequately 
described as logarithmic. In the present experiment 
subjects compared monaurally 1000-cycle tones of 
different intensities, of .4 second duration and 
separated by .4 second. The intensity of one tone 
was adjusted until judged to be in certain ratios to 
the fixed sound—1 to 2, 1 to 4, 1 to 4%, and 1 to 4. 
Over small ranges a satisfactory linear relationship 
was found between physical intensity and the log- 
arithm of subjective loudness. For the 1000-cycle 
tone between 35 and 100 decibels, log g = .0218 
S-+ K, where g is “loudness” in arbitrary units, S 
the number of decibels above threshold, and K a 
constant. In general, the increase of loudness with 
intensity is more rapid than the logarithmic law 
would indicate. The results deviate from Fletcher 
and Munson’s curve, but approach the calculated 
curve of Riess, and agree quite well with the data of 
Laird, Taylor and Wille.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2946. Schober, H. Neuere Untersuchungen tiber 
Sehscharfe. Auflésungsvermégen der optischen 
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Instrumente und besonders des menschlichen 
Auges. (Recent studies of visual acuity; the an- 
alytical capacity of optical instruments and especi- 
ally of the human eye.) Z. tech. Phys., 1938, 19, 
343-344.—The Rayleigh function of the maximum 
and minimum of diffraction and the Weber-Fechner 
law do not set the same limits of analytical capacity. 
Calculations made for an ideal eye show that the two 
criteria yield different correlations of acuity with 
colors and combinations of light. As for dependence 
of acuity on color and illumination, the Weber- 
Fechner law seems to be more significant than the 
Rayleigh criterion in defining analyzing capacity. 
The calculations suggest a new definition which 
combines the criteria. The greatest acuity attain- 
able for the normal eye is reached at 100 lux and 
amounts to approximately 0.4 minutes of refraction. 
Mercury vapor light permits greatest acuity, sodium 
vapor next, and white and red light are worst.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2947. Stroop, J. R. Factors affecting speed in 
serial verbal reactions. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, 
No. 5, 38-48.—"‘The purpose of the present study 
was to test by experiment Peterson's explanation 
of the fact that naming colors requires more time 
than reading the printed names of colors. It was his 
view that the latter response is a specific and highly 
practiced one, whereas the reactions to colors are 
diverse in nature, varying with the type of relation 
which the subject might sustain with reference to 
colored objects (perceiving, grasping and eating, 
admiring, etc.)."’ Three experiments were performed 
using responses to nonsense symbols and colors. The 
results seem to confirm Peterson's explanation.— 
K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2948. Susukida, T. [Reproduction under a state 
of consciousness with weakened actuality. ] Rep. 
6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 209-214.—A 
metronome beating 76 times a minute was presented 
in three different classes of a girls’ normal school for 
8, 11, and 15 minutes respectively, and a report on 
the experience was requested after a certain interval. 
Generally speaking, the actuality of consciousness 
was classified into four groups: pure perception of 
tone, interrupted perception, extinct perception, and 
slumber. The weaker the actuality of consciousness 
became, the greater the possibility of reproduction 
was; and the reproduction diminished its actuality in 
accordance with the decrease of actuality in con- 
sciousness.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2949. Takagi, S. [On the constancy of direction 
and position in animals.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. 
psychol. Ass., 1938, 222—226.—Putting a Japanese 
tit in a cage with such a homogeneous background as 
a tin cylinder or such a heterogeneous one as tin walls 
at three sides, one side being open, the orientation 
and position of the animal were observed. Some 
constancy of orientation and position quite similar 
to that seen in perception was found to exist.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

2950. Tansley, K. Night blindness. Brit. J. 
Ophthal., 1939, 23, 161-170.—The present knowledge 
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about night blindness is summarized and an evalya. 
tion of present-day clinical techniques for deter. 
mining the condition is given.—R. J. Beitel, J; 
(American Optical Company). 


2951. Tomoda, Z. [The perception of figures 
based upon form and size.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jay, 
psychol. Ass., 1938, 235-239.—See XII: 1843~ 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2952. Umezu, Y. [On length.] Rep. 6th Congr 
Jap. psychol. Assoc., 1938, 241—243.—See X11: 6269, 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2953. Wada, Y. [The influence of stimulus dura. 
tion upon time errors in the discrimination of auditor 
intensities. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass. 
1938, 248-249.—See XII: 3408.—R. Kuroda (Keijo 


2954. Wald, G. The visual purple system in 
fresh-water fishes. Amer. J. Phystol., 1938, 123, 
210.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


2955. Wallach, H. Uber die Wahrnehmung der 
Schallrichtung. (On the perception of the directicn 
of sound.) Psychol. Forsch., 1938, 22, 238-266— 
Wertheimer and Hornbostel’s demonstration tha’ 
the spatial localization of auditory stimuli is due t 
the differences in time between the reception of the 
stimuli by the two ears accounts for localization in 
the median plane only. Wallach sets up a secondary 
hypothesis to account for localization of sound 
before and behind and up and down. According to 
this hypothesis, which is demonstrated experi- 
mentally, such localization is made possible by 
changes between the ear-axis and the side angle in 
orienting the head to the source of sound. The 
implications of the theory and experiments for 
phenomenal auditory space are treated.—J. | 
Brown (Kansas). 

2956. Welch, L. The development of discrimins- 
tion of form and area. J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 37-54— 
21 plywood plates of varying form and area con- 
stituted the tests which were administered to 3 
children from one to 5 years of age. An experimental 
group was made up (1) of 5 children tested from their 
12th to their 17th month, and (2) of 5 children tested 
from their 18th to their 28th month. A control group 
tested only once, also was made up of two sections, 
a normal section of 24 children from 22 months to 
5 years old and a subnormal section of 5 males 29 to 
40 months old. These last 5 cases were hypothyroid, 
mongoloid, dull, and psychotic children. The sub- 
ject discriminated between 2 plzetes in each test 
and a toy or candy was placed beneath one of them. 
The earliest success occurred at the 14th mont! 
level. With repeated tests, the experimental group 
at the 27th month surpassed the control group # 
ages from 30 to 37 months, Finer discriminatio 
of forms appeared when results for 7-month period: 
were averaged. The results for these tests are coll 
pared with those for size and color, published else 
where.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2957. Wemesch, A., & Schiller, R. Uber de 
Einfluss des Rauchens auf die Reizschwelle ¢¢ 
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LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


Drucksinnes. (On the effect of smoking on the 
threshold stimulus of the pressure sense.) Med. 
Klinik, 1936, 32, 356-358.—Individuals who are not 
habitual smokers show, while they are smoking, a 
marked but transitory elevation of the threshold for 


oressure. This effect disappears before they have 


fnished smoking, which suggests a simple distractive 


influence. There is no effect on habitual smokers.— 

Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2058. Wever, E. G. The electrical responses of 
the ear. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 143-187.—This 
review deals with recent work in which electrical 
methods have been employed in the investigation 
{the ear. Separate sections consider the history 
of work with electrical methods, questions of ap- 
paratus and techniques, the characteristics and 
origin of the cochlear response, the auditory nerve 
response and the responses of the central nervous 
system, embryological development of the responses, 
phylogenetic studies, studies of the middle and inner 
ear, the localization of responses in the cochlea, and 
It is concluded that the present 
167 


auditory theory. 
evidence favors the resonance-volley theory. 
references.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2959. Williams, A. C., Jr. Perception of sub- 
liminal visual stimuli. J. Psychol., 1938, 6, 187-199. 
—A circle, a triangle, and a square were projected 
at intensities below that indicated as the limen in 
a preliminary experiment; subjects were to judge 
which of the three forms was being presented, and 
only those judgments rated as ‘‘pure guess’’ were 
used in the evaluations; blanks were occasionally 
introduced, and caused no observable change in 
reaction. 11 subjects (nurses and attendants) made 
407 “pure guess’’ judgments, of which 203 were cor- 
rect; this is significantly greater than chance for the 
group, but not for all individuals. The best 4 sub- 
jects were then retested, giving highly significant 
individual deviations under the standard conditions 
but only insignificant ones in a control series in which 
no stimuli were projected. No relation was found 
between intensity of the stimulus (within the range 
used) and proportion of correct judgments.—E. D. 
Hunt (Brown). 


_ 2960. Yokoyama, M. [The relativity of absolute 
judgment.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 
1938, 286-291.—In an absolute judgment where no 
standard and comparative stimuli exist, the stimuli 
are presented successively; strictly speaking, how- 
ever, the judgment cannot be absolute, because it is 
relative to the whole of which the stimulus is a 
member. 50 kinds of gray paper were presented one 
ater another, and the marks 3, 2, 1,0, — 1, — 2, and 
~ 9 were respectively given according to the judg- 
ment of very pleasant, rather pleasant, pleasant, 
nothing, unpleasant, rather unpleasant, and very 
unpleasant ; then the 20 grays ranked either first or 
‘ast in the above experiments were omitted and the 
‘ests were repeated. The results thus obtained to 


‘ome extent verified the Beebe-Center principle that 


th 


‘he feeling value of a member in a stimulus series 
“onstruing a temporal group is in inverse proportion 
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to the sum of all the preceding members.— R. Kuroda 

(Keijo). 

[See also abstracts 2785, 2810, 2813, 2823, 2841, 
2857, 2969, 2976, 2986, 3019, 3037, 3077, 3079, 
3129, 3191, 3278, 3350. | 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2961. Abe, M. [On mental activity.] Rep. 6th 
Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 5-9.—The author 
points out the generally unnoticed varieties of 
consciousness or mental activity and clarifies the 
cause for this negligence.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2962. Burrow, T. Kymograph studies of physio- 
logical (respiratory) concomitants in two types of 
attentional adaptation. Nature, Lond., 1938, 142, 
156.—Two internal attentional patterns are differ- 
entiated, and their relation to the problem of be- 
havior disorders discussed.—J. T. Evans (Brown). 


2963. Campbell, A. A. A reply to Dr. Razran. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 227-233.—A reply to 
Razran’s critical paper (J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 
215-226) in which the author contends that Razran 
has applied his hypothesis of attitudinal control too 
broadly. It is pointed out that the experimental 
results of the study from which Razran was led to 
his theory are by his own description unorthodox 
rather than typical of the findings usually obtained 
in this field —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2964. Carter, H. D. A preliminary study of free 
association: I. Twin similarities and the technique 
of measurement. J. Psychol., 1938, 6, 201-215.— 
A short list of selected association words was ad- 
ministered individually to 100 subjects ranging in 
age from 9 to 17 years. The group included 26 pairs 
of identical twins and 24 pairs of fraternal twins. 
Age, sex, and intelligence were found to be but 
slightly related to association time. The reliability 
of an association-time score for one item is about 
.23. Coefficients of twin resemblance computed for 
single items fluctuate from .45 to — .42. Twin 
resemblances were greater for association-time scores 
based upon a composite of pleasant words than for 
composites of indifferent or unpleasant words. A 
slightly greater similarity of identical twins over 
fraternal twins was noted except for the responses 


to U words.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2965. Crawford, M. P., & Spence, K. W. Ob- 
servational learning of discrimination problems by 
chimpanzees. J. comp. Psychol., 1939, 27, 133-147. 
—Chimpanzees previously trained in discrimination 
learning were given an opportunity to learn new 
discriminations by observing another animal per- 
forming them. Three techniques were used. In A 
the imitator received food in a cup near the correct 
stimulus just responded to by the demonstrator. 
This situation produced complete mastery by the 
imitator in 5 out of 8 tests. In B, the imitator 
obtained food from a centrally located cup regardless 
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of the position of the correct stimulus. In 2 out of 7 
tests mastery was achieved by this technique. In C, 
the only true test of imitation, the imitator received 
no food at all during demonstration trials. 1 out of 
11 tests produced mastery by this method. Bibli- 
ography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


2966. Cruze, W. W. Maturity and learning 
ability. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 49-65.— 
The purpose of the study was “‘to ascertain whether 
or not the maturation which takes place with in- 
creasing age in the early days of the life of the chick 
will bring about an increase in the ability of the 
chicks to learn to run mazes and to solve problem 
boxes."’ Six groups of chicks were used, five of which 
differed in age at the start of the experiment (1, 2, 3, 
4, and 21 days old). The sixth group consisted of 
animals that had been reared in isolation for 4 days. 
The results of the first five groups show a progressive 
increase in learning ability with age. The 4-day 
isolated group was definitely inferior to the 4-day 
normal group, indicating that ‘‘mere maturation was 
not responsible for all of the increase in proficiency 
with age.""— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

2967. Duncker, K., & Krechevsky, I. On solu- 
tion-achievement. Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 176- 
185.—A general relationship between learning and 
thinking is suggested, to the effect that (1) learning 
consists of both achievement and retention, and (2) 
thinking is “achievement” in working out solutions 
of problems. Two analyses, one derived from 


experimental work on thinking in human subjects 


and the other from discrimination-learning experi- 
ments with rats, were compared and found to be 
strikingly similar. On this basis it is suggested that 
problem-solving behavior (both of the thinking and 
discrimination-learning types) consists of a reduction 
of a general range or means-end-readiness to a more 
specific functional solution (in the former case) and 
hypothesis (in the latter), and so on, until the solution 
is achieved. An habitual performance of this solu- 
tion may so change it as to fixate it and make it more 
difficult for the organism to change his behavior 
when such a change is demanded by his environment. 
Finally, a differentiation is made between two types 
of problem-situations—meaningful and arbitrary. 
The former contains general relationships, i.e. in- 
dependent of but applicable to the given situation, 
while the latter demands specific experiences with the 
specific problem-situation before such relationships 
can be known.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2968. Elmgren, J. Le probléme fonctionnel de la 
mémoire. (The functional problem of memory.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 34, 712-722.—The 
author discusses theories of memory in the light of 
his clinical observations on cases of senile dementia. 
He also discusses statistical material, dealing with 
the question whether what we call memory may be 
considered a unitary trait or is actually composed of 
a variety of different kinds of memory abilities.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2969. Fraisse, P., & Fraisse, R. Etudes sur la 
mémoire immédiate. I. L’appréhension des sons. 
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(Studies of immediate memory. I. Auditory ap- 
prehension.) Année psychol., 1938, 38, 48-85 —1, 
this experiment various series of clicks were pre. 
sented to the subjects automatically. The span of 
apprehension of the adults was the same as that o 
the 5- to 7-year-old children tested—S5 to 6 sounds 
Variation of the length of interval between .15 and 8 
second had no effect; slower rates decreased the span, 
The mode of presentation and the manner of repro. 
duction affected the capacity: grouping of the stimuj 
augmented the span considerably. In such instances 
the adult subjects were superior to the children — 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 


2970. Graham, J. L. Learning to generalize, 
Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 84-115.—“This 
study considers generalizing as a form of learning, 
examines some special conditions imposed by the 
type of learning, develops a general pattern for th. 
construction of exercises to aid in developing skills in 
generalizing, and illustrates this pattern with detailed 
examples and references to other tasks employed. 
It stresses that attention be given to earlier stages of 
the learning . . . and to reducing the lengths of the 
tasks to include only the crucial aspects of the gener 
alizing problem. In the support of the observations, 
inferences, and conclusions given, the experimental 
evidence is utilized largely in an illustrative manner, 
due to the wide general scope of the material covered, 
to the lack of ability of obtaining part scores for 
analyzing the skill components, to the difficulty 
experienced by subjects in reporting their planful 
manipulations, sets, techniques, or processes for the 
illumination of their activities, and to the fact that 
the crucial aspects of the learning are so essentially 
subjective mental discriminations. The details o! 
experimental findings, therefore, are largely omit- 
ted.”— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2971. Guthrie, E. R., & Horton, G. P. Cats ina 
puzzle box. (Film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Psychological 
Cinema Register, Lehigh University, 1938. 400 It., 
16 mm. (silent). $20 sale.-—This film is a modern 
delineation of the Thorndike animal problem box 
Cats, placed in a box with transparent walls, learn to 
escape by pressing against an upright pole which, 
whenever tilted, opens a door to food. Each cat 
continues to push against the pole in the manner 
which was first successful. Various stereotyped 
methods such as clawing, biting, pushing, brushing 
with its tail, and backing into the pole are shown 
—B. Johnson (Oregon). 


2972. Haire, M. Some factors influencing repet- 
tive errors in discrimination learning. /. 0"? 
Psychol., 1939, 27, 79-91.—When the jumping stand 
used with the Lashley discrimination technique Was 
modified so that two promontories led one toward 
each stimulus, the average number of trials require? 
in learning a visual discrimination decreased 29. 
and the average number of errors decreased 44.9 
The divided jumping platform is assumed to intro- 
duce clearer spatial articulation at the choice poi" 
than is present in the usual platform. The rats 
“mistaken hypotheses” are made more explicit ane 
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heir negative character is more easily recognized 
when the divided platform is used.— N. L. Munn 
Vanderbilt). 

2073. Harlow, H. F., & Settlage, P. The effect 
of curarization on the fore part of the body upon the 
—_ of conditioned responses in cats. J. comp. 

1939, 27, 45-48.—Two cats retained con- 
; coned responses, as indicated by reactions of the 
hind limbs, for a brief period after curarization of 
the fore part of the body.— N. L. Munn (Vander- 


bilt). 

2074. Hertzman, M. The specificity of correla- 
tions between initial and final abilities in learning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 163-175.—Any correlation 
between initial and final abilities tends to be a state- 
ment of a specific relationship which is dependent 
n a variety of conditions. We therefore cannot 

peak of the existence of a general relationship 
between initial and final abilities in learning. What- 
ever relationship we find does not increase our 
knowledge of the learning process. On the contrary, 
the relationship must be understood in terms of the 
learning process and the conditions of learning. The 
correlation becomes less and less meaningful as 
instances are found of individuals whose performance 
is organized in entirely different ways, and it cannot 
even be obtained in tasks consisting of a single all- 
or-none unit.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

2075. Johnson, L. M. The relative effect of a 
time interval upon learning and retention. J. exp. 
vchol., 1939, 24, 169-179.—In this experiment 
the effects of a time interval were measured by both 
learning and retention scores obtained from a single 
experimental situation. The results justify the 
following conclusions: (1) The introduction of the 
time interval exerted a detrimental effect upon both 
learning and retention. (2) The detrimental effect 
upon both learning and retention increased with the 
length of the timeinterval. (3) The degree of the det- 
rimental effect of the time interval upon both learning 
ind retention varied directly with the stage of learn- 
ing at which it was introduced: the greater the loss in 
retention during the interval the greater the detri- 
mental effect upon learning. These findings sub- 
stantiate the hypothesis that the interval exerts the 

same effect upon both processes under the same 
experimental conditions. In the light of the data it 
unnecessary to make the paradoxical assumption 

hat loss in retention is an aid to learning.—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2976, pees N. The “step-wise’’ phenomenon 
in rats, comp. Psychol., 1939, 27, 39-44.—Rats 
were alan in a modified Yerkes "discrimination 
‘pparatus until they differentiated a light of medium 
intensity (M) from one of lower intensity (L). 
Response was to M. Whena light of higher intensity 
than M (H) was substituted for L, the animals 
showed a wide variation in the number of H ap- 
roaches. They were then retested on the ML and 
MH situations. A study of individual reactions and 
correlations between results for the test and retest 
‘uggests that the nature of response in the MH 
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situation is determined by the rat. To say that the 
animals respond to the relative intensities of the 
lights implies ‘‘a knowledge of the rats’ psychological 
processes which we do not possess."’ Bibliography. 
— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

2977. Katzenelbogen, S. Conditioned responses 
to peripherally acting drugs (histamine). Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 113.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

2978. Kellogg, W. N., & Britt, S. H. Structure or 
function in the definition of learning? Psychol. Rev., 
1939, 46, 186-197.—A comparison of the merits of 
the Cason viewpoint, which would define learning in 
terms of structure (neurological connections), and 
the Britt-Kellogg view, which would define it in 
terms of function (behavioral changes). The princi- 
pal criticism of the functional position has been that 
it considers only the “symptoms” (behavior) of the 
true learning, which is inside the organism. The 
structural position, on the other hand, is unsatis- 
factory because (1) it does not define or include any 
of the commonplace instances of learning; (2) it 
bases learning upon ‘‘the establishment or strength- 
ening of neural connections,”’ the evidence for which 
is inferential; (3) recent experiments in neuropsy- 
chology have ‘shown that, in animals, simple learning 
can be demonstrated in preparations without effec- 
tors, without conditioned receptors, without pe- 
ripheral motor and sensory nerves, without the 
cerebral cortex, and possibly even without the entire 
brain and the upper part of the spinal cord. The 
functional concept of learning is therefore at present 
the only safe one. It follows the law of parsimony 
and does not go beyond observable data.—A. G 
Bills (Cincinnati). 

2979. Kitamura, S. [On the autoscopic experi- 
ence in visualization. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. 
Ass., 1938, 86-90.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2980. Kloos, G. Die Vererbung hoher Begabun- 
gen. (Inheritance of genius.) Fortschr. Erbpath. 
Rassenhyg., 1938, 2, 263—280.—Difficulty of studying 
the inheritance of genius is due to the ambiguity 
of mental traits and to the impossibility of human 
experimentation. Moreover, the rarity of genius 
obstructs simple statistical procedure; study of 
twins is similarly unfruitful. Selective factors em- 
phasize genius, as of Bach, Strauss, Bernouilli, etc., 
detracting from the occasional isolated genius in 
average, unknown, and especially rural families. 
Often our ignorance is due solely to lack of records; 
this is especially true of female ancestors of geniuses. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2981. Kuraisi, S. [Organization in the higher 
mental processes, especially on the reproduction of 
a member in a complex.| Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. 
psychol. Ass., 1938, 99-100.—See XII: 3421.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

2982. Liddell, H. S. 


Conditioned reflexes in 
sheep. (Film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Psychological 
Cinema Register, Lehigh University, 1937. 150 ft., 
16 mm. (silent). $7.50 sale-—The first part of this 
film shows the establishment of a conditioned leg 
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retraction to the sound of a metronome. The second 
part shows a training period in which the animal 
learns to discriminate between 50 and 120 beats per 
minute of the metronome.—B. Johnson (Oregon). 


2983. Liddell, H. S. Maze reactions in normal 
and thyroidectomized sheep. (Film.) Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Psychological Cinema Register, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, 1937. 150 ft., 16mm. (silent). $7.50 sale-— 
Cretinism was induced by the removal of the thyroid 
gland in one twin; the other twin was used as a 
control animal in the running of a two-way maze. 
Though no reliable differences in learning are visible 
in this film, there is graphic evidence of physical 
stunting, reduction in the spontaneity of movement, 
and general lack of drive as a result of thyroidectomy. 
—B. Johnson (Oregon). 

2984. Livesay, T. M. Does test intelligence in- 
crease at the college level? J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 
30, 63-68.—50 University of Hawaii students were 
retested after a 4-year interval with the 1931 re- 
vision of the American Council on Education psy- 
chological examination for college freshmen, and 
data were analyzed for gains by sex, age, and type 
of subtest. Every individual gained in total score 
(range of gains was from 5 to 99 points) but some 
loses on subtests were found. Men gained more than 
women in all except the opposites subtest. Women 
had higher averages at both testings for all subtests 
except arithmetic. The younger group gained more 
than the older group on all but the artificial language 
and opposites subtests, but the differences were 
small.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


2985. Macht, D. IL, & Ting, G. C. Effect of 
histamine, epinephrine and posterior pituitary hor- 
mone on behavior of rats in the maze. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 138.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


2986. Maier, N. R.F., & Crudden,C.H. A study 
of equivalent and non-equivalent stimuli in the rat. 
(Film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Psychological Cinema 
Register, Lehigh University, 1938. 400 ft., 16 mm. 
(silent). $20 sale.—By the use of the Lashley jump- 
ing technique rats are trained to respond to the 
smaller of two black circular areas on a gray back- 
ground. Later the animals are tested to determine 
types of preferences for patterns with similar char- 
acteristics. The film demonstrates that different 
animals learn to respond to different attributes of 
the same stimulus pattern.—B. Johnson (Oregon). 


2987. McCord, F. The delayed reaction and 
memory in rats. I. Length of delay. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1939, 27, 1-37.—The animals were first 
trained to jump from a square platform to each of 
four boxes, one of which appeared opposite each side 
of the platform. The door of each box was hinged 
from above so that when the rat jumped against it 
he had access to the food within. Incorrect doors 
were locked. Each door contained a different black 
and white figure. The stimulus used to elicit jump- 
ing was presentation of a small pan of food through 
the correct door. After an animal had learned to 
jump toward the door in which it had seen food, an 
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enclosure like a bird cage was used to prevent jump. 
ing prior to delay periods. The periods were 7 
15, and 30 seconds and 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 minutes. The 
percentages of correct responses at these delays 
were, respectively, 68, 67, 81, 82, 64, 78, 67, and 32 
The mean times taken to respond after release were. 
respectively, 34.0, 32.3, 6.0, 9.5, 10.7, 19.7, and 40 
seconds. Behavior during delay did not involve 
fixed orientation. Response to the absent differentia) 
cues is believed to be centrally controlled. Bibi. 
ography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

2988. Metzner, C. A. The influence of the affec. 
tivities upon learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 
135-142.—The purpose of the present experiment 
was to determine the difference, if any, between the 
efficiency of learning paired nonsense syllables, a 
series of meaningful words, and a logical passage in a 
pleasant feeling state and in an unpleasant feeling 
state. Both of the affective tones were induced in 
each of the 48 subjects; for the unpleasant state by 
means of petty, carping remarks to the subject, a 
dark room, a foul odor, a bitter drink, and a confus- 
ing preliminary test; and for the pleasant state by 
genial conversation with the two experimenters, a 
light, well-ventilated room, a cooling drink, and : 
simple preliminary test. The effect of these pro- 
cedures was determined by verbal reports, a checked 
list of the emotions, and the behavior of the subject. 
No reliable differences were found between the 
efficiency of learning under the pleasant state and 
under the unpleasant state, or between male and 
female subjects in either state. The results of the 
study are opposed to the current statement of the 
law of effect—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2989. Nomura, Y. [The effect of the desiccated 
thyroid gland on the learning ability of white rats. 
Ill.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 1il- 
175.—In the delayed reaction test the animals fed 
with thyroid showed much higher records than the 
controls.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2990. Owaki, M. [An experimental study on the 
appearance of presentations. IV.] Rep. 6th Congr. 
Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 188-192.—The author 
reports that our experience in childhood can be 
retained in us as our native state of mind; in other 
words, he insists from his own experience that 3 
purely subjective representation can be preservative. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2991. Pechstein, L. A., & Brown, F. D. An & 
perimental analysis of the alleged criteria of insigh! 
learning. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 38-52— 
Criteria which have been advanced in description © 
insight learning are analyzed experimentally. The 
subjects were a gorilla, a chimpanzee, and 8 childres 
Certain food and stick problems were used as the 
experimental situations. It is concluded thal 
learning never takes place immediately when th 
problem is new; reactions to significant elements " 
the situation emerge from reactions to the situation 
as a whole; chance plays an important part, te 
appearance of the adaptive act being unpredictable 
criteria of insight learning do not differentiate th* 
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as a mode of behavior from trial and error. “In- 
sight” is a name for the fact of learning and is not 
descriptive of the learning process.—R. M. Bellows 
(Maryland). 

2002. Razran, G. H. S. Studies in configural 
conditioning. III. The factors of similarity, prox- 
imity, and continuity in configural conditioning. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 202-210.—Salivary CR’s 
were established in 8 human S's to compounds of 
stimuli and to the component stimuli of the com- 
pounds. With S’s A and B the stimuli were: two 
oreen lights, a red and a green light of equal size and 
intensity, and a red and a green light of differing 
size and intensity. With S’s G and H they were: 
ared and a green light, a green light and bell, and a 
green light and a nonsense syllable. With S’s C and 
1) the red and green lights were at distances of 1, 
2 and 4 inches, while with S’s E and F one or two 
continuity lights were interposed between the main 
stimulus lights. The order of effectiveness of the 
compound conditioning within each of the variations 
of the stimuli was: (1) red and green lights equal in 
size and intensity, red and green lights unequal in 
size and intensity, green lights alone; (2) green lights 
and syllables, green and red lights, green lights and 
bells; (3) green and red lights at distances of 2, 1, 4 
inches from each other; (4) one continuity light 
between main stimuli, two continuity lights, no 
continuity lights between stimuli. It is concluded 
that suprasummative compound or configural con- 
ditioning is best produced when the component 
stimuli are dissimilar, removed, and discontinuous, 
and that the principles of similarity, proximity, 
and continuity do not hold in a situation in which 
past experience and selective motivation are ruled 
out.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2993. Razran, G. H. S. Conditioning and atti- 
tudes. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 215-226.—A 
detailed reply to criticisms by D. D. Wickens (J. 
exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 101-123) and A. A. Campbell 
(J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 22, 225-243) of the author’s 
attitudinal or central theory of human conditioning. 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2994. Razran, G. H. S. Studies in configural 
conditioning: IV. Gestalt organization and configural 
conditioning. J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 3-16.—Four 
sorts of light patterns, i.e., arrangements of minia- 
ture flashlights, were used for conditioning salivary 
responses. Two human subjects were used for each 
pattern. The subjects watched the lights while 
they were eating. Later, four sections of each light 
pattern were selected for testing the CR’s. Cotton 
rolls, placed under the subject’s tongue, were used 
to measure the amount of salivation. The sections 
of the light patterns differed markedly in the condi- 
tioning which they had acquired during training. 
Different sections predominated in amount of condi- 
toning occurring at different times during the 
raining period. Differences between CR transposi- 
lon, suprasummation, extinction, and forgetting 
for the various sectional patterns were wide. The 
‘imple patterns achieved their conditioning early in 
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the process. The most transposition and suprasum- 
mation were shown by the complex patterns. The 
results are discussed with respect to Gestalt notions. 
—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

2995. Reiser, O. L. Aristotelian, Galilean and 
non-Aristotelian modes of thinking. Psychol. Rev., 
1939, 46, 151-162.—In recent years there has been 
a reconciliation between logic and psychology, due 
partly to Gestalt influence; but the Gestalters have 
not advanced far enough. Whereas Lewin rec- 
ognizes the inadequacy of Aristotelian modes of 
thinking, which emphasize the “‘thing’’ as bearer of 
properties, yet he suggests replacing it by Galilean 
modes of thought instead of advancing to the post- 
Galilean stage which has already been reached by 
relativity physics. Some Gestalt laws such as that of 
Prdaignanz seem to the author to hark back to Aris- 
totle’s absolute forms and the notion that planets 
move in circles because the circle is the perfect 
form. While doing lip service to physics, Gestalt 
psychology yet ignores present-day physics through 
its reintroduction of the “local time”’ of the privileged 
co-ordinate system of the psychological observer. 
In order to set up a positive program, it is necessary 
to correct the incompleteness of Lewin’s theory, 
recognizing that the “laws”’ of our thinking are not 
fixed, but are a product of biological and social 
evolution and that we are returning, in a sense, to the 
pre-Aristotelian mode of thinking, i.e. that ‘‘every- 
thing is everything else’’—a recognition of the unity 
and interrelatedness of nature—A. G. Bills (Cin- 
cinnati). 


2996. Roberts, J. A. F. Intelligence and family 
size. Eugen. Rev., 1939, 30, 237-247.—This is a 
summary of a survey, results of which were pub- 
lished in Vol. 8, Ann. Eugen., Camb., plus additional 
data. The advanced Otis test was given to all of 
the children aged 9-13 residing within one English 
city. IB’s were studied in relation to family size 
and showed the usual steady decline in intelligence 
with increase in number of siblings, the r being 
—.224. This coefficient is compared with an r of 
— .234 for 1271 cases who were retested individually 
with the Binet. Negative r’s were found to hold 
good for the various kinds of schools: private, central, 
secondary, etc. Data are given in tabular and 
graphic form. The mothers of the dullest children 
commence child-bearing earlier and continue it to 
a later age than do other mothers. There is as much 
infertility among the “gifted poor’’ as among the 
gifted families in higher economic categories.— 
G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum Natural 
History). 


2997. Rose, E. L. Spatial and temporal bases for 
the establishment by rats of contrary discrimination 
habits. Univ. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1939, 6, 189- 
218.—In the first experiment 2 discrimination boxes 
were connected by short maze runways. Each of 3 
rats learned to pass through the boxes, choosing 
the white door in one and the black one in the other. 
By variation of environmental relations it was 
shown that the habit depended upon no single en- 
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vironmental feature, but upon all of them. In a 
second experiment 2 of the rats learned to “identify 
the two conflicting problem situations in terms of 
the positions of these situations relative to the start- 
ing point.’’ In a third experiment one rat was able 
to learn to depend upon temporal cues. The experi- 
ments show that “learning can consist not only of 
mastery of tasks, but also in the recognition of where 
or when these tasks are to be undertaken.’’—H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

2998. Sagara, M. ([<Assimilating process in 
memory. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
192—197.—Pointing out the defects of both persevera- 
tion and transfer theories in memory, the author 
declares that retroactive inhibition in memory is due 
mainly to assimilation or loss of individuality. —R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

2999. Shurrager, P. S., & Culler, E. A. Phe- 
nomena allied to conditioning in the spinal dog. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 186-187.—Abstract.— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3000. Spiegel, E., & Oppenheimer, M. Condi- 
tioned reactions to angular acceleration. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 192-193.—Abstract.—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3001. Stern, W. The psychology of testimony. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 3—20.—Experi- 
ments on the reliability of testimony demonstrate 
that a perfectly correct remembrance is not the rule 
but the exception; that even the most favorable 
conditions for witnessing and remembering fail to 
protect people against illusions of a more or less 
serious kind. Immediate reports of a group of 
students, after studying a picture, contained 54% 
of incorrect statements. There were, on the average, 
one or two “‘perjuries’’ committed in each individual's 
description. When testimony is given repeatedly 
at different time intervals, the expressions employed 
in the first description come to be more clearly 
remembered than the objects or events themselves. 
If words alone are reproduced, it may happen that 
in a second or third deposition they will occasion 
different mental images because many words have 
several meanings. It also was found that the relia- 
bility of testimony drops from a level of 90% in the 
coherent connected report to a level of 60% in the 
answers to cross-examination. To call in consultant 
psychologists and give them the opportunity to 
observe and examine witnesses, and finally to in- 
corporate the psychologists’ expert testimony in the 
ultimate evaluation of the depositions, is true psy- 
chological wisdom.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

3002. Takemasa, T. [An experimental study on 
learning. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
226-231.—A puzzle-ring and ‘lucky seven” (seven 
pieces of board for constructing various forms) were 
used for human subjects. In solving these problems 
two modes of learning, trial-and-error and insight, 
were found to exist.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3003. Vickery, K. The behavior of right and 
wrong responses during work and rest intervals. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 66-83.—The 
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purpose of this experiment was to determine whe:he; 
right responses tend to become fixed more rapid), 
and wrong responses tend to be eliminated more 
rapidly during rest periods or during practice periods, 
A modified form of Peterson's rational learning test 
was used. Three groups of subjects participated 
with different spacings of practice periods. The 
results showed no clearly consistent trends op 
account of the large individual differences.— K, 7 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


3004. Waters, R. H. The law of acquaintance, 
J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 180-191.—This study ip. 
volved a series of six attempts to test experimentally 
a law of association proposed by Robinson and named 
by him the law of acquaintance. In three experi- 
ments with paired associate learning conducted 
both as group and as individual experiments, reading 
and spelling the nonsense syllables prior to forma! 
learning did not increase the speed of learning, 
In two experiments with serial lists, prior reading 
and spelling were likewise ineffective. In the sixth 
experiment it was shown that those syllables con- 
taining consonants most frequently used in ordinary 
prose were much more readily learned and could be 
read much more rapidly, and that these same con- 
sonants made up a large percentage of the consonants 
appearing in nonsense syllables of high association 
value. On the other hand, least frequently used 
consonants were more difficult to learn and less 
easily read, and formed a high percentage of the 
consonants appearing in nonsense syllables of low 
association value. The results tend to raise the 
question of the theoretical validity of the concept of 
acquaintance as a factor isolable from remote associa- 
tion formation.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3005. Wickens, D. D. A reply to Dr. Razran’s 
“conditioning and attitudes.” J. exp. Psychol. 
1939, 24, 233-236.—In this reply to Razran’s 
critical paper (J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 215-226) 
the author considers evidence which leads him to 
reject Razran’s view that ‘attitudes are dominant 
over the mere linkages of the situations presented.” 
The author concludes that, although attitudes may 
facilitate or retard the formation of connections, the) 
serve only these purposes, and that something more 
is involved in the establishment of the connections 
themselves.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3006. Woodrow, H. Factors in improvement with 
practice. J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 55-70.—This study 
was designed to test the hypotheses: “‘first, tha! 
there is no general ability to improve with practice 
and second, that there occur with practice marked 
changes in the ability pattern upon which a test 
depends, that is, in the factor loadings.” Data 
from 82 subjects who were given 66 trials in each ol 
four practice tests and who were also given com- 
parable forms of 21 end tests, before and after 
practice, were used. “A factor analysis of the 
intercorrelations of the tests reveals that initial 
and final scores of the practice tests differ onl) 
moderately in their relative dependence upon the 
various factors involved, but to an extent far 
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greater than could be accounted for by test un- 
liability.” This difference is interpreted as due to 
variation in the manner of performing the tests. 
This is antecedent to rather than consequent upon 
‘mprovement with practice. The factors isolated 
hy factor analysis are listed.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3007. Yamane, K. [Judgments of value.] Rep. 
6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 256-261.—12 
speeches of middle-school champions in an oratorical 
contest were judged by 5 high-school professors of 
diferent subjects and 5 literary students. The 
marks given were highly differentiated in the former, 
but were almost similar in the latter. This fact not 
alv showed the different attitudes of these two 
groups, but suggested the necessity of several 
‘udgments for accurate evaluation of a complex 


performance.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3008. Yamaoka, S., & Koga, Y. [On the gradient 
incomparison.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 
1938, 265-268.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3009. Yokogawa, Y. [Learning capacity of the 
Japanese.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 
1938, 279-285.—By means of the author’s “re- 
arranging card classification method,” 1122 subjects 
of both sexes from 5 to 69 years old were measured 
for learning capacity. From the developmental 
standpoint, the subjects were at their best between 
15 and 19, and the age between 20 and 24 followed 
next. The ability in modified learning, the sex 
difference in the discrimination of color tone, and the 
correlations between tests were studied.— R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 


3010. Zissulescu, S. Zur Psychologie der pro- 
duktiven Phantasie. (The psychology of productive 
fantasy.) Berlin: Ebering, 1938. Pp. 37.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


‘See also abstracts 2786, 2851, 2873, 2934, 2947, 
3023, 3060, 3073, 3193, 3211, 3222, 3228, 3256, 
3294, 3310, 3315, 3316, 3322, 3329, 3338, 3342, 
3345, 3358. ] 
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3011. Bachtiarow, W. A. Extension des Dau- 
mens. Ein neuer Pyramidenreflex. (Thumb ex- 
tension. A new pyramidal reflex.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol, Psyc hiat., 1937, 39, 45—-48.—When the hand 
of the normal subject is supported and light friction 
is applied to the forearm, rubbing in the direction 
of the hand, flexion of the last phalanx of the thumb 
takes place. In certain pathological cases, however, 
the reflex action is extension, analogous to the foot 
retiex of Oppenheim.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3012. Bahnsen, P., Jacobsen, E., & Thesleff, H. 
The subjective effect of beta-phenylisopropylamin- 
Sulfate on normal adults. Acta med. Scand., 1938, 
97, 89-131.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3013. Barnes, T. C. Experiments on Ligia in 
Bermuda: VI. Reactions to common cations. Biol. 


3007-3017 


Bull. Woods Hole, 1939, 76, 121-126.—The negative 
reaction of this isopod to filter paper moistened with 
NaCl is similar to the negative reaction to sea water. 
In both cases 50% dilution destroys the effect. The 
aversion for filter paper containing KCI and NaCl is 
approximately a rectilinear function of the concen- 
tration. When presented with a choice between 
filter paper containing CaCl, and NaCl, there is an 
all-or-none aversion for the NaCl. The results can 
be explained by the assumption that the ions stimu- 
late the legs and the greater activity results in a 
distribution on the salt-free side of the substratum. 
—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 

3014. Bean, J. W., & Rottschafer, G. Reflexo- 
genic and central structures in oxygen poisoning. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 94, 294—306.— Dogs were subjected 
to 5-6 atmospheres pressure of oxygen. Neither the 
cerebral cortex nor the basal ganglia are essential 
to oxygen poisoning reactions. High oxygen pres- 
sure acts by paralyzing the normal influence of the 
vagus on the mechanism controlling respiration.— 
M.A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3015. Bourguignon, G., & Humbert, R. Double 
contraction et double chronaxie de muscle strié 
normal de homme et des mammiféres. Analyse 
par les courants progressifs. (Double contraction 
and double chronaxy of normal striped muscle of 
man and mammals.) C. R. Acad. Sct., Paris, 1936, 
203, 1389-1392.—Double electric shock to the 
muscle was given. At low frequencies a contraction 
at the positive pole has a chronaxy a hundred times 
that of normal.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3016. Bruner, J. S., & Cunningham, B. The 
effect of thymus extract on the sexual behavior of the 
female rat. Preliminary report. J. comp. Psychol., 
1939, 27, 69-77.—7 mature females were injected 
with thymocrescin, while litter-mate controls were 
injected with saline solution. At Evans and Long's 
vaginal smear stage 2, free mating trials were given. 
These were repeated 15-20 times. Females were 
recorded as copulatory, antagonistic, or indifferent. 
Animals injected with the hormone evoked fewer 
male responses per trial. These animals exhibited 
fewer copulatory and antagonistic responses and 
more indifferent responses than did the controls, 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3017. Buchanan, A. R., & Ladd, L. A. The 
galvanic reaction in guinea pigs: I. The normal 
galvanic reaction. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1939, 
29, 124-135.—The reaction of guinea pigs to galvanic 
current with an electrode applied to the tragus and 
the other to the dorsum of the neck is toward the 
anode and away from the cathode. Uniformity in 
the force and direction of the reaction was facilitated 
by local anesthesia of the skin at the points of ap- 
plication of the electrodes, eliminating the factor 
of pain. The strength of the reaction is influenced 
by the strength of the current, more forcible reac- 
tions being obtained when larger amounts of current 
are used. Galvanic nystagmus directed away from 
the anode was observed, but not studied.—W. J. 
Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 
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3018. Buchanan, A. R., & Ladd, L. A. The 
galvanic reaction in guinea pigs: II. The reaction 
following labyrinthectomy. Arch. Otolaryng., Chi- 
cago, 1939, 29, 136—-145.— Unilateral labyrinthectomy 
in guinea pigs produces a reversal in the direction 
of reaction to galvanic current applied at the tragus 
and the dorsum of the neck. Bilaterally labyrinth- 
ectomized animals make fewer reversal reactions 
than do unilaterally labyrinthectomized animals. 
Unilaterally labyrinthectomized animals require a 
current of greater strength on both the labyrinthec- 
tomized and the normal side to produce a reaction 
than do norma! animals; however, considerably more 
current was required on the labyrinthectomized 
than on the sound side. Bilaterally labyrinthec- 
tomized guinea pigs require a current of greater 
strength to produce reactions than do normal ani- 
mals, but the amount required is approximately 
equal on the two sides and is less than that required 
on the side of labyrinthectomy in _ unilaterally 
labyrinthectomized animals.—W. J. Brogden (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3019. Burnham, R. W. Repeated auditory stimu- 
lation of the startle response in the guinea pig. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 7, 79-89.—An automobile horn gave 
the sound stimulus to the pig, which was placed in a 
sensitive recording apparatus inside a sound-proof 
box. Two types of response were observed: (1) 
the maximal response, consisting of forefeet and 
foreleg movements, the pinna reflex, and secondary 
movements; (2) the minimal response, in which 
movement is absent save for the pinna reflex. These 
types of response did not occur in any systematic 
way in either adult or newborn animals. Startle 
behavior was recorded within one hour after birth 
on three animals, and on the 65th day of the pre- 
natal period on one animal operatively delivered.— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3020. Collin, R. Les hormones. (Hormones.) 
Paris: Albin Michel, 1938. Pp. 358. 25 fr.—The 
book covers very completely the methods of in- 
vestigating hormonal glands and hormones, the 
forms of metabolism, hormonal equilibrium as found 
in sexual life, and genetic morphogenesis and hor- 
mones. The chapters of special interest to psy- 
chologists are: Hormones and the Nervous System 
and Hormones, Psychogenesis, and Psychology. 
The author also discusses the endocrine theory of 
emotions, emotional reflexes, and the general psy- 
chology involved.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


3021. Crutchfield, R. S. The determiners of 
energy expenditure in string-pulling by the rat. J. 
Psychol., 1939, 7, 163-178.—Relationships between 
preliminary or “induction” trials, in which force of 
pulling, length of string and number of induction 
trials were varied, and test trials, in which motiva- 
tion and force required for pulling were varied, were 
studied. 243 rats were divided into groups to allow 
for the variation of all the factors at once, according 
to the methods of R. A. Fisher. Length pulled on 
test trials was directly proportional to induction 
length and to induction force. Number of induction 
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trials was reflected in the greater equality of lengths 
pulled in tests to lengths pulled on induction tria\x 
when the number of induction trials was large, 24. 
hour hungry rats pulled in the greatest test lengths, 
Greater required test force resulted in shorte; 
lengths being pulled. These findings are interpreted 
“in terms of an hypothesis that the rats tend to 
reproduce in their test trial pulling certain energ, 
expenditure characteristics of their previous indyc. 
tion trial pulling."’ The ratio of test work to indy. 
tion work was found to be a constant.—C. N, Cofey 
(Brown). 

3022. Diringshofen, H.v. Beschleunigungsfragen 
in der Praxis. (Practical problems of acceleration 
Luftfahrimed, Abh., 1938, 2, 103-115.—The pressure 
of centrifugal force which is a factor in flying modern 
aircraft does not necessarily create disturbances of 
vision or consciousness, but such effects are found 
especially in tall and slender men who are particular| 
sensitive to such pressure, as well as in persons who 
are vasolabile and tend to suffer collapse of the 
vessels. The dorsal position is most comfortable 
because centrifugal forces then operate in a ventro- 
dorsal direction, but this narrows the field of vision 
In blind flying there is an illusion concerning the 
plane’s position in space after executing spirals, 
but the sensation of revolving soon ceases, as does 
the ensuing climbing sensation. Continuous centrif- 
ugal pressure is experienced as being of diminishing 
force, while its cessation is experienced as a sensation 
of dropping.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3023. Dispensa, J. Relationship of the thyroid 
with intelligence and personality. J. Psychol., 1938, 
6, 181-186.—Tests of basal metabolism, intelligence, 
and personality of 78 young women revealed onl) 
slight correlational trends between these character- 
istics. Persons with thyroid function below average 
may tend to be less intelligent and to lack sell- 
restraint; persons with thyroid function above aver- 
age may tend to be more intelligent, less neurotic 
(“B1i-N” component, Bernreuter personality test), 
less pessimistic, and less sensitive to worry (‘de- 
pressed” component, Humm-Wadsworth test). The 
author includes a number of criticisms of the method 
employed.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


3024. Dérholt, G. Tierexperimentelle Unter- 
suchungen tiber den Einfluss des Vitamin C auf die 
Hohenfestigkeit. (Animal experimental studies on 
the influence of vitamin C on the ability to withstand 
high altitudes.) Luftfahrtmed. Abh., 1938, 2, 24- 
247.—A moderate dose of vitamin C increases te 
animals’ ability to withstand high altitudes and 
practically replaces the need for training by repeate 
ascensions. An overdose interferes markedly with 
this ability, while animals without special dosage 
of vitamin C show marked improvement as a result 
of training. The supply of blood sugar is not notice: 
ably influenced by this means, but it was raised 
considerably in rabbits whose altitude was increast¢ 
to the point of collapse —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3025. Dubuisson, M. Studies on the chemical 
processes which occur in muscle before, during 42 
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after contraction. J. Physiol., 1939, 94, 461-482.— 
Mu. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

3026. Eccles, J.C., & O’Connor, W. J. Responses 
evoked by a nerve volley in mammalian striated 
muscle. J. Physiol., 1938, 94, 7-9P.—Direct 
electrical spread of muscle action currents explains 
the occurrence of repetitive responses in some muscle 
{bers which would ordinarily give a single response. 
—\M. A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

3027. Eccles, J. C., & O’Connor, W. J. Action 
potentials evoked by indirect stimulation of curarized 
muscle. J. Physiol., 1938, 94, 9-11P—M. A. 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 

3028. Eichler, W. Veratrinkontraktur und End- 
plattenrhythmik. (Veratrin contracture and end- 
plate rhythm.) Z. Biol., 1938, 99, 243—265.—With 
indirect stimulation of threshold intensity of the 
frog's exsanguinated gastrocnemius, injection of .1 
mg. veratrin into the posterior lymph sac produces a 
true tetanus. This is due to a rhythmic stimulation 
of the individual fibers, not in the motor nerve, but 
either in the end-plate or the underlying muscle— 
probably the former. The absence of retrograde im- 
pulses in the nerve implies the presence of a true 
synapse. The end-plate is embryologically a peri- 
pheral ganglion cell, and with its endomuscular 
network forms a peripheral neurone. The relation- 
ship to the findings and interpretation of myotonic 
contracture is far-reaching.—P..L. Krieger (Leip- 
Zig} 


3029, Eichler, W. Ist die Muskelendplatte vom 
motorischen Spinalnerven durch eine Synapse 


getrennt? (Is the muscle end-plate separated from 
the motor spinal nerve by a synapse?) Z. Biol., 
1938, 99, 266-276.—An affirmation of the conclu- 
sions in Eichler’s preceding article. The end-plate 
has a latent capacity to give rise to rhythmic stimuli. 
The motor spinal nerve is the preganglionic fiber. 
The intramuscular non-myelinated network of the 
end-plate is the peripheral expansion of the end- 
plate neurite. Hence the structural plan of innerva- 
tion of vertebral striped musculature loses its special 
position; it has merely changed functionally. The 
end-plate does not produce the rhythmic stimuli, but 
only transmits them. Stimulation is strongly 
centralized (CNS). The plan of innervation is the 
same for all organs, including striped muscle.—P. 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3030. Ford, A. The behavior of unicellular 
animals. (Film.) Bethlehem, Pa.: Psychological 
Cinema Register, Lehigh University, 1935. 250 ft., 
16 mm. (silent). $12.50 sale-—Paramecium and 
other protozoa are photographed through a com- 
pound microscope. The following behavior se- 
quences are exhibited: locomotion, feeding, thermal 
responses around a heated tungsten wire, reactions 
to acid and to a direct electrical current, and the 
Jackknife reaction” in a capillary tube —B. John- 
son (Oregon), 

3031. Fraisse, P. La structure temporelle des 
mouvements volontaires rythmés. (The time struc- 
ture of rhythmical voluntary movements.) Jn 


3026-3036 


Piéron, H., & Meyerson, I., Onzidme Congrés de 
Psychologie 25-31 Juillet 1937. Paris: Alcan, 1938. 
Pp. 51-56.—An experimental study (1) on the 
rhythmical structure of spontaneous activity, and 
(2) on the reproduction of a given rhythmical group 
and its interval, showed that the structure of a 
rhythmical group is determined by relationship to 
the short time count. This count is influenced very 
little by other short counts and apparently deter- 
mines the value of the long counts in the group. 
However, the relationship between the short counts 
and the long ones must not fall below a given mini- 
mum. The interval seems to be outside the rhythmi- 
cal unit, a supposition which supports the Gestalt 
propositions. The author suggests that the psycho- 
logical explanation may be that the short counts 
appear as unities and not as durations, while the 
long counts appear subjectively as durations com- 
posed of separate incidents. A physiological ex- 
planation is also suggested.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

3032. Frenzel, —. Das Fahnden nach Spontan- 
nystagmus—der wichtigste Teil der Vestibularisun- 
tersuchung in der Praxis. (The interest in spontane- 
ous nystagmus—the most important part of vestibu- 
lar examination in practice.) Z. Hals- Nas.- u. 
Ohrenheilk, 1938, 44, 347.—With the aid of ten 
diagrams the author attempts a new classification 
of nystagmus, especially postural nystagmus.—P. 
L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3033. Fukutomi,I. [Some studies on the sprint. ] 
Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 24-28. 
The author wished to know why the Japanese 100- 
meter runners could not win the international contest 
in spite of a good start up to 60 meters. Using 6 good 
runners, he measured the change of speed at every 
10-meter point in the 100-meter course; some sug- 
gestions for the future training of Japanese sprinters 
are given.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3034. Gauer, O. Atmung und Beschleunigung. 
(Breathing and acceleration.) Luftfahrtmed. Abh., 
1938, 2, 190-191.—Adaptive breathing reflexes 
occur independently of the CO, content of the blood 
in the form of changes in lung volume and tension 
of the diaphragm and of the tendons of the vertebra- 
rib joints. Though they may be modified by psychic 
influences, these changes may be induced in a 
narcotized animal exposed to centrifugal force.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3035. Greene, R. R., & Burrill, M. W. The 
experimental production of intersexuality in the rat. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 82-83.—Abstract. 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3036. Gruhle, H. W. Das seelische Altern. 
(Mental aging.) Z. Altersforsch., 1938, 1, 89-95.— 
In the process of growing old, organic symptoms 
first appear more pronounced. The feeling that one 
begins to change and the incipient refusal to accept 
superfluous innovations are symptomatic of the 
onset of deterioration. Among the intellectua 
capacities, the ability to learn new material is most 
seriously affected. The connection between mental 
aging and external changes is probably explainable 
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3037-3048 


on the basis of the consummation of excessive 
amounts of affectivity—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3037. Halpern, L. Pathologische Korrelationen 
am Bewegungsapparat des Auges. (Pathological 
correlations of the oculomotor apparatus.) Confin. 
neurol., 1938, 1, 362-365.—Two phenomena of 
pathological ocular correlation were observed. One 
appeared in coma and consisted in consensual 
elevation of the lower lid on illumination of the 
other eye. This reflex, which was elicited in either 
eye, appears to be a defense reaction, and its path- 
way is assumed to lie in the subcortex. The second 
phenomenon was a spastic closure of the left eye on 
voluntaty movements of the eyeballs to the left. 
This association between lateral movement and 
blepharospasm probably takes place by irradiation 
of the impulse originating in the frontal cortex to the 
facial nucleus.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3038. Hamilton, J. B. Precocious masculine 
behavior following administration of synthetic male 
hormone substance. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
88-89.—Abstract.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

3039. Hassel, E. Verainderungen der Latenzzeit, 
der Kulmenzeit und der Steilheit des Kurvenabfalls 
bei summierten Muskelzuckungen. (Changes in 


the latency period, the period of culmination, and 
the steepness of decline of the curve in summated 
muscle twitches.) Pflug. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1938, 
239, 205—-214.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3040. Hertzman, A. B. Some observations on the 
circulation in several skin areas with a photoelectric 
plethysmograph. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 99. 
—Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 

3041. Hertzman, A. B. Photoelectric plethys- 
mography and sphygmography in man and animal. 
Amer. J. Phystol., 1938, 123, 99-100.—Abstract. 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3042. Hut, L. J. Uber den Einfluss von Verin- 
derungen der alveolaren CO,-Spannung auf die 
motorische Chronaxie. (The effect of changes of 
alveolar CO, tension upon motor chronaxy.) Arch. 
néerl. Physiol., 1937, 22, 310-318.—Hypertension 
of CO, is brought about by prolonged voluntary 
hyperventilation, hypotension by an artificial in- 
crease in the residual air. The classic chronaxy, 
as well as Hill’s constants K and X, varies in the 
same direction as the alveolar CO, tension.—(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.). 

3043. Imada, M. [Preference of color combina- 
tions. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 62- 
68.—12 combinations of 2 colors (6 red series and 6 
blue ones) were presented serially for preference. 
The score 1 was given to the preferred color, and 
when there was no preference the score 0.5 was 
given to both colors. In red series young men showed 
the highest preference for yellow and orange, blue 
and green ranked next, and violet and red lowest; 
in young women, however, the order was yellow, 
orange, blue, red, green, and violet. In the blue 
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series the order was yellow, green, orange, blue, red 
and violet for men, and blue, green, red, orange 
and violet for women. Some incompatibility 
with the results of other investigators for color 
preference of both sexes was suggested.— R. Kurodg 
(Keijo). 

3044. Imada, M. [The relation of eyedness to 
handedness. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass. 
1938, 68-74.—With Parsons’ technique the author 
obtained the following results: There is a tendency 
toward an exclusive use of one eye, which seems to 
be constant; the right eye is preferred by a decided 
majority. Left-eyedness is found mostly in left. 
handed men.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3045. Kobayashi, T., & Matsui, M. [On the 
condition of reaction time. II.] Rep. 6th Congr 
Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 90-94.—The authors used 
as subjects some university and primary school 
runners to learn the best time interval between the 
signal ‘“‘ready”’ and the pistol shot in a short distance 
dash. 1.5 sec. was found best in the former case and 
1 or 1.5 sec. in the latter, suggesting that the interval 
of 2 seconds in the present athletic regulations is too 
long. The reaction time of a finger to the sound 
hammer was also studied.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3046. Kovarsky, V. Faut-il rééduquer les gauch- 
ers? (Should left-handed persons be re-educated? 
C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1938, 207, 743—745.—Results 
obtained from his study of 2500 children of school 
age show that there are certain innate dissimilarities, 
anatomical, physiological, and functional, whic! 
differentiate left-handed children from right-handed 
ones, and that training set up in opposition to this 
congenital disposition may lead to serious disturb- 
ances.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

3047. Kuo, Z. Y. Total pattern or local reflexes. 
Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 93—-122.—A critical review ol 
the anatomical and physiological basis for the total 
pattern and local reflex theories of development ol 
behavior. Anatomical evidence from the embryonic 
nervous system is inadequate, and physiological 
interpretations therefrom too speculative. Existing 
techniques for physiological studies of the developing 
embryo are crude. Criteria for distinguishing 
myogenic from neurogenic movements and reflexes 
are valueless. Total pattern and local reflex as 
distinct categories oversimplify the developmental 
process. The three stages classified by Barcrolt, 
viz., isolation, association, and integration; the 
Coghillian sequence, and the three steps proposed 
by Angulo, viz., myogenic, neuro-motor, and sensor! 
motor, are generalizations based on_ insufficient 
evidence. In view of the variability and complexity 
of embryonic mobility it is only through quantitative 
analysis that we can hope to be able to arrive a! 
certain general laws regarding the intricate relations 
of developmental behavior.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

3048. Kuroda, R. Zoku Kan no kenkyé. (fur 
ther studies on “‘Kan."’) Tokyo: Iwanami-syote), 
1938. Pp. x + 244. Y 2.00.—The function studied 
was ability to perform more than one act at the same 


time. See X: 4855.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
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3049. Landis, C., & Hunt, W. The startle pattern. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. Pp. x + 168. 
$2.50.—An extensive study was made of the startle 
pattern in white, black, adult, infantile, juvenile, 
hypnotic, normal, epileptic, psychotic, feeble-minded, 
neurologically diseased, and drugged subjects and in 
animals, as elicited by various stimuli, particularly 
sound, and recorded by moving-picture cameras 
permitting high-speed photography. They found 
the startle pattern to be universal in occurrence, 
permanent in character, a complex, almost invariable, 
involuntary, innate reflex response, obeying all the 
conventional laws of simple reflexes, subject to 
onditioning, probably organized high in the mid- 
brain, influenced indirectly by catatonic and hyp- 
notic and other special states, and distinct in char- 
acter from the Moro reflex. The authors feel that 
their series of experiments makes the following 
neurophysiological considerations clear: (1) Com- 
plicated body responses exist and are exhibited in a 
pattern-like fashion. (2) These responses in mam- 
malian forms are fixed patterns only during very 
short intervals of time, viz., less than one second for 
the startle. (3) The patterns are not altered by 
neurological lesions or injuries except under very 
special circumstances. (4) These patterns are not 
influenced by voluntary inhibition or facilitation 
except under special circumstances. (5) The transi- 
tion between these patterns and learned or socialized 
behavior similar to or following them is a transition 
ind not a modification, a merging, or an interweav- 


(6) From the neurological standpoint these 
mplicated reflex patterns are set off in essentially 


ing. 


an all-or-nothing manner. A 79-item bibliography 
and an index are given.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3050. Lemmel, G. Vitamin-C-Defizit und all- 
gemeine Leistungsfahigkeit. (Vitamin C deficiency 
and general accomplishment.) Minch. med. Wschr., 
1938, 85, 1381-1382.—Of 110 deaf-mute children 
whose diet had previously been poor in vitamin C, 
one half were given 100 mg. ascorbic acid daily for 
4 months in addition to their regular diet. At the 
end of this period they showed a definite improve- 
ment in school work in comparison with the other 
group.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3051. Lindhard, J. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Spannungslose Muskelkontraktion. (Studies of 
tensionless muscular contraction.) Skand. Arch. 
Phystol., 1938, 80, 283-290.—Tensionless muscular 
contraction, i.e., that not developing mechanical 
energy, probably produces neither increase of tem- 
perature nor of O2 consumption in the muscle. It 
also has no effect on the time of onset of fatigue. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3052. Lottig, H. Uber den Einfluss von Alkohol, 
Nikotin und Schlafmangel auf die Héhenfestigkeit. 

(he influence of alcohol, nicotine, and lack of sleep 
on the ability to withstand high altitudes.) Luft- 
anrtmed. Abh., 1938, 2, 218-233.—As long as sleep 
‘Sol normal duration, alcohol and nicotine have little 
uence on the ability to withstand high altitudes, 
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though mental abilities are somewhat affected. 
Half the subjects showed a slightly decreased ability 
after loss of sleep, but almost all experienced a 
deterioration of mental faculties. Both abilities 
were pronouncedly curtailed when loss of sleep was 
combined with alcohol or nicotine. Isolated instances 
of concentration and volition occurred without 
observable deterioration, but the general mental 
level was lower. In addition, the men under these 
conditions easily underestimated the influence of 
lack of oxygen.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3053. Mangiacapra, A. Modificazioni emotive del 
pH urinario nell’uomoin volo. (Emotional modifica- 
tions of the urinary pH of man during flight.) Riv. 
Neurol., 1937, 72-89.—A study of 100 average 
subjects. In the course of flight the urinary pH 
tends toward alkalinity. This tendency is greatest 
in those individuals who are not exhilarated by the 
flight. The author suggests that this modification 
may serve as a measure of the emotionality of 
aviators.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3054. Maruyama, R. [Measurement of back and 
leg strength. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 
1938, 100-107.—By means of a back-and-leg dyna- 
mometer, the strength of the subjects of both sexes 
from 12 to 21 years old, including some male students 
of a higher normal school between 17 and 22, was 
measured. The results show male superiority 
through all ages, a gradual development with age, 
and a developmental peak at the age of about 19'4. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3055. Matsui, M., & Kobayashi, T. [Comparison 
of movements between right and left hands, and its 
meaning for the learning process. ] Rep. 6th Congr. 
Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 113-117.—The authors 
found quicker hand-tapping and superior grasping 
power in the dominant hand, but smaller reaction 
time in the other. Tapping with a pencil, however, 
made the difference greater, and grasping under some 
restricted conditons made it smaller. This change 
in the former is due to our customary using of a 
pencil, and that in the latter is due to unfamiliar 
circumstances.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3056. Miles, W. R. Psychological aspects of age- 
ing. In Cowdry, E. V., Problems of ageing: biological 
and medical aspects. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1939. $10.00. Pp. 535-571.—Age is discussed in 
relation to activity, perception, performance, speed 
and accuracy of learning and memory, intelligence, 
interest, motivation, personality, and distinguished 
achievement. In the light of research three prop- 
ositions are advanced: (1) physiological decrement 
is the demonstrated basis of an essentially biological 
interpretation of psychological ageing; (2) the range, 
at any age, of individual differences in capacity and 
achievement is many times larger than the year-to- 
year decrement; (3) the more the behavior product 
involves experience and considered judgment, the 
more resistant it is to the psychophysiological age 
deterioration.—D. G. Ryans (William Woods Col- 
lege). 
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3057. Motoyama, Y. [A study of facial expres- 
sion.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
137-141.—The data were taken from the reports of 
40 students in a women’s college on their facial 
expressions in pain, sorrow, astonishment, terror, 
anger, pleasure, and laughter. The observed aspects 
of eyebrows, forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, and chin 
in each of these cases were recorded.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

3058. Nakano, T., & Obonai, T. [A study on 
reactive movements in the tendrils of sweet-peas. | 
Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 157-161. 
The authors pointed out from their observation and 
experimentation the similar modes and organization 
in the reactive movements of plants and animals. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3059. Ozorio de Almeida, M., Moussatche, —, & 
Vianna Dias, M. Recherches sur l’inhibition de Ch. 
Richet. (Studies on Richet's inhibition phenome- 
non.) Arch. int. Physiol., 1938, 47, 277-288.—The 
authors made a series of systematic studies on the 
phenomenon of inhibition as described by Richet, 
using injections of concentrated sodium chloride in 
the lymphatic sac in frogs. They observed, among 
other things, that the inhibition phenomenon 


(through local action on sensory nerves) does not 
prevent the epileptiform attack and is also to be 
found in decerebrate frogs.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


3060. Peters, H. N. Experimental studies of the 
judgmental theory of feeling: IV. Retention of the 


effects of learned reactions on affective judgments. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 111-134.—In an earlier 
study the author obtained evidence which indicated 
that when positive reactions (pronouncing) are 
learned to one set of foreign words their affective 
values are enhanced, and that when negative re- 
actions (not pronouncing) are learned to another 
set of similar words their affective values are de- 
creased. This conclusion was based on affective 
judgments made before and immediately after 
learning. The present experiment duplicated the 
early study except that post-learning judgments 
were made one week after learning instead of im- 
mediately after. The results show that the effects 
of positive reactions are still operative after an 
interval of a week, although they are not as strong 
as they were immediately after learning. While the 
results are inconclusive with respect to the effects 
of negative reactions, they slightly favor the proba- 
bility that these effects are still present after a week 
and are then weaker than immediately after learning. 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3061. Richter, C. P., & Barelare, B. Persistence 
of 4- to 5-day activity cycles in vitamin A-deficient 
rats with constant cornification of the vaginal epi- 
thelium. Endocrinology, 1939, 24, 364-366.—6 
female rats on a vitamin A-free self-selection diet 
showed regular activity and estrous cycles for 
approximately 40 days, each peak of activity coin- 
ciding with the appearance of cornified cells in the 
vaginal smears. After that the vaginal smears be- 
came constantly cornified and no longer showed the 
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4- to 5-day cyclical changes; however, the 4- to 5-day 
activity cycles still persisted. The persistence oj 
activity cycles throughout the period of constan; 
cornification indicates that the cycles of the ovaries 
were undisturbed.— W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins), 

3062. Rife, D.C. The study of twins. Sci. Moy. 
N. Y., 1939, 48, 238-245.—A general presentatios 
concerning the importance of identical and fraterna| 
twin research in the investigation of the roles played 
by heredity and environment. A rather complete 
biological and psychological study of one pair of 
identical twins separated for 19 years is included 
—0O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

3063. Robinson, S. Heart rate, exercise and age, 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 174-175.—Abstract. 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research) 


3064. Ruttin, E. Mitbewegungsnystagmus. ((». 
movement nystagmus.) Pract. oto-rhino-laryng,, 
1938, 1, 314-316.—“‘Vertigo and nystagmus to the 
right appear in a patient when she closes her eyes 
tightly, opens them quickly and looks to the right 
vertigo and nystagmus to the left, when she closes 
her eyes tightly, opens them quickly and looks to the 
left. This nystagmus is held to be a co-movement 
nystagmus resulting in the concomitant innervation 
of other branches of the oculomotor with the levator 
palpebrae superioris. Since this manifestation sup- 
posedly always arose during the menses, an endo- 
crine cause may perhaps come into consideration 
The phenomenon is similar to the Stransky nystag- 
mus. ’—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3065. Scantlebury, R. E., & Patterson, T. L. The 
effect of certain psychic phenomena on the various 
phases of gastric hunger contractions. Amer. / 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 179-180.—Abstract.—T. VW. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3066. Schafer, H., & Géppert, H. Uber die 
Verschmelzungsfrequenz und optisches Verhalten 
des Froschmuskels. Uber den direkt und indirekt 
erregten Aktionsstrom und die Funktion der motor- 
ischen Endplatte. (Fusion frequency and optical 
behavior of frog muscle. Directly and indirect!) 
excited action currents and the function of the 
motor end-plate.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 193i, 
239, 578-596; 597-619.—A sensitive method ol 
observing muscular responses at high frequencies 's 
described. A critical frequency (80 to 100 per 
second) was discovered in the frog sartorius, above 
which synchrony among the fibers was lost, with 
decrease of the amplitude of action currents. The 
maximum frequency of muscle response was Col- 
siderably less when stimulated through the nerve 
than when stimulated directly, even though the 
nerve was capable of response at twice the rate 0! 
the muscle cell. This indicates to the writers the 
intervention of the end-plate. In the first phase 0! 
curarization the usual action of the plate is abolished 
and the maximum frequency raised; there is blockage 
in the second stage, but small electrical responses 
can be detected at the level of the end-plate, with 4 
latency equal to that of the normal muscle actio® 
current.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 
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3067. Schneider, E. C. Physiology of muscular 
activity. (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1039, Pp. 428. $3.00.—This is an attempt to 
“embody the general trends of present day investiga- 
tions of the physiology of physical activity.”” The 
various organ systems are first considered separately, 
with emphasis upon different phases of respiration 
and circulation. In the latter half of the book it is 
shown how the body variables work together to 
“maintain the efficiency and stability of the bodily 
machine as a whole.”’ These chapter heads include: 
co-ordination of the activities of bodily exertion, the 
eflects of frequent and regular exercise, fatigue and 
staleness, tests of physical fitness, medical aspects 
of heavy athletics and heavy industrial work, 
physical work in relation to external temperature, 
and adaptation and physical exertion at high alti- 
tudes. A glossary of terms and a bibliography of 
more than 300 titles are appended.— F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 

3068. Seashore, R. H. Work methods: an often 
neglected factor underlying individual differences. 
Psychol. Rev., 1939, 46, 123-141.—Current ex- 
planations of the origin of individual differences in 
human abilities tend in two main directions, (1) a 
dependence upon certain biological bases, such as the 
most favorable anatomical structures for effective 
physiological functioning of sense organs, nerves and 
electors, and (2) a dependence upon amount of 
previous training. To these two factors we may well 
add an intermediate factor, namely, (3) the partic- 
ular work methods or patterns of behavior which 
are adopted by each individual in the course of 
utilizing his biological equipment during learning. 
After discussing the significance of the pertinent 
experimental findings in the fields of sensory, affec- 
tive, intellectual, and motor skills, the author con- 
cludes that: (1) Individual differences in attainment 
of various practical skills may be in part determined 
by anatomical or physiological limitations of the 
individual's receptors, connectors, and effectors. (2) 
Such limitations, however, apply to specific behavior 
patterns or work methods, including attitudes and 
“sets as well as the main activities, and (3) changing 
to a different behavior pattern may partially or 
completely overcome any one or several of these 
limiting factors, thus permitting further progress in 
learning of the new skill. These changes occur even 
irom trial to trial—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


3069. Sheard, C., Williams, M. M. D., & Horton, 
B.T. Investigation on the skin temperatures of the 
extremities under various controlled environmental 
conditions. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 184.— 
Abstract—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 


3070. Singh, I. The effect of calcium and some 
other factors on the excitability of the anterior 
retractor of the byssus of Mytilus edulis. J. Physiol., 
“neath 322-336.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 

spital), 

071. Soley, M. H., & Shock, N. W. Physio- 
logical factors in effort syndrome. Amer. J. Physiol., 
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1938, 123, 191-192.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


3072. Sommer, J. Die Aktionsstréme der de- 
generierenden quergestreiften Musculatur. (The 
action currents in degenerating striped musculature.) 
Z. Biol., 1938, 99, 277-295.—The degenerating 
striped muscle of rabbits’ and dogs’ tongues produces 
spontaneous fibrillary twitchings with 10-15 micro- 
volts oscillation of the action current. The phe- 
nomena are strongly influenced by the constant 
current and by changes in blood calcium. They are 
increased by P. Hoffmann's ‘“‘puncture’’ and Vul- 
pian’s pseudomotor tongue phenomenon. As an 
explanation of these facts, Sommer postulates a 
“stimulating substance,” possibly acetylcholin or a 
substance having the same action. Vulpian's phe- 
nomenon supports the view that this substance is 
freed, not in the muscle fibers, but in the vascular 
connective tissue of the denervated muscles, which is 
innervated by the parasympathetic system. Phar- 
macological study of the action currents shows that 
we are dealing with a nicotine-like, rather than a 
muscarine-like (i.e., true parasympathetic) com- 
ponent of acetylcholin—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3073. Stocker, A. Instinct animal et intelligence 
humaine. (Animal instinct and human intelligence.) 
Rev. Phil., Paris, 1938, 38, 532-565.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 


3074. Stone, C. P. Copulatory activity in adult 
male rats following castration and injections of 
testosterone propionate. Endocrinology, 1939, 24, 
165-174.—Sexual activity was restored in 10 in- 
activated castrates by subcutaneous injections of 
testosterone propionate. Copulatory frequency in 
the most active castrates closely approached that 
of their precastration records and also the records of 
the controls. In all cases the ejaculatory reflex was 
slower in returning than the copulatory response, and 
was the first to go when injections were discontinued. 
Obstruction tests were given 8 of the castrates while 
under the influence of testosterone propionate. 
Although 6 of the castrates gave evidence of sexual 
drive as measured by this test, only one of them 
displayed a degree of aggressiveness similar to that 
of typical normal males.—W. J. Brogden (Johns 
Hopkins). 

3075. Studnitz, G. v. Das Problem des Zuck- 
reflexes. (The problem of the twitch reflex.) Zool. 
Jb., Abt. 8, 1938, 59, 89-112.—Despite close similar- 
ity, the twitch reflexes of Spirographis and Eisenia 
differ essentially, in that with the former the reflex 
may typically be elicited under nearly complete 
mutilation until the reaction dies out. This is due 
to greater uniformity of the ventral cord in supplying 
the individual ganglia with motor fibers which run 
posteriorwise, avoiding the functional distinction 
among single groups of ganglia seen in Eisenia or 
Lumbricus. Greater homogeneity and better co- 
ordination of the ganglia are also manifested in Spir- 
ographis by the effect of a larger number of posterior 
ganglia upon the anterior ones—P. L. Krieger 


(Leipzig). 
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3076. Tachibana, K. [Bilateral difference in old 
age.| Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
218-222.—The author wished to clarify the func- 
tional difference of the hands in old age. 307 men 
and women more than 60 years of age were chosen, 
and their grasping power, tapping speed, and putting- 
in capacity of right and left hands were measured. A 
general tendency found between the two hands was 
centralization, or an approach to mutual cor- 
respondence.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3077. Talbot, S. A. Cinephotography of the 
pupil. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 200.—Abstract. 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


3078. Tepper, R. H., & Hellebrandt, F. A. The 
energy cost of standing. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 
123, 201.—Abstract.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 


3079. Thomas, M. L’instinct chez les araignées. 
XXVI. La vue et la sensibilité. XXVII. L’instinct. 
(Instinct in spiders. XXVI. Vision and tactile sen- 
sitivity. XXVII. Instinct.) Bull. (Ann.) Soc. ent. 
Belg., 1936, 76, 147-160.—In spite of the findings 
of J. Denis (see XI: 4005), the author reaffirms his 
former position on the interpretation of instinct in 
the spider. From his observations on spiders under 


various conditions, he finds that vision, as well as 
tactile sensitivity, plays a role in the spider’s trap- 
ping habits, particularly in the identification of its 
prey and in its selection of the vulnerable point of 


attack in cases where the prey is dangerous. In 
reply to Denis’s criticism of his explanation of why 
the spider waits until its venom has immobilized its 
prey (his reason being that this conduct is based on 
an acquired knowledge of the effect of the venom), 
Thomas states that he has offered this explanation 
as a simple hypothesis and that he does not deny that 
the knowledge may be instinctive, i.e., innate. In 
the above case and in other cases, particularly where 
the conditions are abnormal, he believes that in- 
stinctive activity is conscious of the end to be ac- 
complished.—R. Nihard (Liége). 


3080. Thornton, G. R., Holck, H. G. O., & Smith, 
E. L. The effect of benzedrine and caffeine upon 
performance in certain psychomotor tasks. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 96-113.—9 psycho- 
motor tasks (including 3 reaction-time tests, 3 tap- 
ping tests, hand grip, maintained hand grip, and a 
steadiness test) were studied under 3 drug conditions 
(benzedrine sulfate, caffeine sodium benzoate, and 
lactose). 3 subjects had 35, 24, and 34 experimental 
sessions. All made better average scores on benze- 
drine days than on normal (lactose) days. The 
differences in favor of the benzedrine scores are 
greatest for the steadiness and maintained hand grip 
tests and least for the reaction-time tests. In all 
tests except the steadiness and one reaction-time, 
the average scores for caffeine days are better than 
for the normal days for every subject. Caffeine and 
benzedrine affect the performance on the steadiness 
test in opposite directions, benzedrine improving the 
performance. The effects of benzedrine and caffeine 
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upon the performance of the psychomotor tasks yan, 
in degree both with the subject and with the task — 
C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3081. Ury, B., & Gellhorn, E. The effect 4 
anoxia on reflex dilatation of the pupil. Amey, | 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 207—208.—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3082. Ury, B., & Gellhorn, E. On the influence o 
anoxia on pupillary reflexes in the rabbit. . 
Neurophysiol., 1939, 2, 136-141.—The threshold 
faradic stimulation for reflex dilatation of the pupil 
was determined during anoxia in the rabbit with 
normal and sympathectomized eye. The observed 
increase in threshold is probably due to inhibition of 
the parasympathetic system. It is suggested that 
anoxia decreases both excitatory and _ inhibitor 
processes in the central nervous system.—J, 4 
Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3083. Van Rijnberk, G. Les réflexes de la paroj 
abdominale. (The reflexes of the abdominal wal! 
Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1937, 22, 457-543.—A con- 
plete treatment of the problem: phylogenesis, onto 
genesis, pathology, anatomy, psychic factors. There 
are 10 fundamental reflexes, but they never appear 
in pure form; rather, there is always fusion 
several. Although the reflexes persist after total 
section of the medulla, an action of the pyramidal 
tracts is very probable, and its suppression brings 
about temporary disturbance. Contrary to classic 
opinion, the reflexes can be demonstrated in 99! 
of subjects, regardless of sex. They are thus a nor- 
mal phenomenon in the sound human. Extensiv 
bibliography.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3084. Wickwire, G. C., Terry, H. L., Krouse, R., 
Burge, W. E., & Monsson, C. D. Further study on 
threshold of knee-jerk as index to physical fitness. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 213—214.—Abstract 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research 


3085. Windle, W. F., Steele, A. G., Bishop, C. L., 
& Monnier, M. Respiration in cat fetuses. Amer 
J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 217-218.—Abstract.—T. || 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


3086. Young, W. C., Dempsey, E. W., Hagquist, 
C. W., & Boling, J. L. Sexual behavior and sexual 
receptivity in the female guinea pig. /. «m? 
Psychol., 1939, 27, 49-68.—The same animals wer 
observed continuously day and night during fv 
to eleven reproductive cycles one year and three 
to four the next. Reported data concern the age 
of first heat, average length of heat period, consis 
tency of duration per period, receptivity to mating, 
ovulation without heat, split estrus, and the lack 0! 
correlation between frequency of mounting ane 
length of heat period. Bibliography.— N. L. Mun 
(Vanderbilt). 


[See also abstracts 2777, 2785, 2811, 2815, 2823, 
2824, 2828, 2831, 2834, 2837, 2838, 2840, 2844, 
2845, 2859, 2860, 2872, 2877, 2878, 2881, 289%, 
2911, 2926, 2947, 2962, 2973, 2977, 2983, 2985, 
2988, 2989, 3000, 3131, 3142, 3257, 3331, 3332. 
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487. Chein, I. Bartlett’s criticism of Freud. 
Peychol. League J., 1939, 3, 4-9.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3088. Coriat, H. Current trends in psycho- 
ae Psychoanal. Rev., 1938, 25, 445-452.— 
. Willoughby (Brown). 


3089. Foxe, A. N. Omnipotence as a defense. 
»-whoanal. Rev., 1938, 25, 505-516. —R. R. Wil- 
ughby (Brown). 

Madchen und Dieb. 


3090. Furosen-in, —. 
Tokyo, 1937, 5, 


Girl and thief.) 2Z. Psychoanal., 
No. 4—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
Uber die Ambivalenz. 


3091 . Furosen-in, —. 
Tokyo, 1937, 5, No. 


) Z. Psychoanal., 
IR. R. W ‘lloughby (Brown). 

392. Hendrick, I. “The ego and the defense 
mechanisms’’: a review and a discussion. Psycho- 
nal. Rev., 1938, 25, 476-497.— R. R. Willoughby 
Brown). 

3093. Kato, K. Uber die Genesis des Kastra- 
tionskomplexes. (The genesis of the castration 
complex.) Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1937, 5, No. 4. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3094. Kennedy, J. L. A methodological review of 


extra-sensory perception. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 
59-103.—This is a comprehensive review of the 


sources of error in experimental studies of telepathy 


und clairvoyance (ESP). Studies prior to 1930 
are not evaluated with respect to the ESP hypothesis, 
but only with respect to their contribution to the 
knowledge of unsatisfactory experimental methods in 
parapsychological research. ‘There follows an an- 
lysis of the experimental methods in ESP research 
since 1930 and a critical evaluation of the conclusions 

{ ESP research in the light of the methodological 
errors discovered. Only three studies so far reported 
in favor of the ESP hypothesis have been free from 
the possibility of one or more of the following errors: 
nnoticed sensory cues, ‘“‘mental habits’’ and 
prelerences, errors in recording, and unwarranted 
application of statistical tests of significance. Sug- 
gestions regarding adequate controls for future ESP 
experiments are offered. 129 references.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

3095, Mette, A. Der Weg zum Traum. Ein 
Beitrag zu seiner Psychologie. (The way to the 
dream; a contribution to its psychology.) Berlin- 
Steglitz: Dion- Verl., 1939. Pp. 52. RM. 1.20.— 
R. R. W tlloughby (Brown). 


3096. Mitchell, T. W. The contributions of 
psychical research to psychotherapeutics. Proc. 
Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1939, 45, 175-186.—The 
history of hypnotism in relation to psychothera- 
Pe ‘utics is traced briefly. The writer points out that 
Suggestion may not be an adequate explanation of 


(Duk a of ‘“‘mental healing.’"-—J. G. Pratt 
AKC 


3087-3107 


3097. Oberndorf,C.P. Psychoanalysis of married 
couples. Psychoanal. Rev., 1938, 25, 453-475.— 
R. R. W “illoughby (Brown). 


3098. Ohtska, S. Analyse eines Kindes von 
Essstiérung. (Analysis of a child with eating dis- 
turbances.) Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1937, 5, No. 4. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3099. Ohtski, K. Bioanalyse der mannlichen und 
weiblichen Geschlechter. (Bioanalysis of male and 
female sexes.) Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1937, 5, No. 4. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3100. Rambert, M. Une nouvelle technique en 
psychanalyse infantile. (A new technique in child 
analysis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1938, 10, No. 1. 
—A report on the use of puppet shows for analytic 
purposes.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3101. Rowland, L. W. Will hypnotized persons 
try to harm themselves or others? J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1939, 34, 114-117.—Persons in deep 
hypnosis will allow themselves to be exposed to 
unreasonably dangerous situations. They also will 
perform acts unreasonably dangerous to others. A 
possible explanation, hinted at in two places in the 
account, is that confidence in the hypnotist causes 
the subject to forego his better judgment. If this 
be true, it follows that only professional psycholo- 
gists should be permitted to make use of deep hyp- 
nosis. The author feels that the common belief that 
hypnotized persons will not perform acts that violate 
their ideals is badly in need of re-examination.— 
C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3102. Schultz, J. H. Hypnose-Technik. Prak- 
tische Anleitung zum MHypnotisieren fiir Artze. 
(Hypnotic technique. Practical guide to hypnosis 
for physicians.) (2nd ed.) Jena: Fischer, 1939. 
Pp. 80. RM. 3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3103. Takahasi, T. Der unbewusst-psychische 
Mechanismus des Symbolik. (The unconscious 
psychological mechanism of symbolism.) Z. Psycho- 
anal., Tokyo, 1938, 6, No. 1—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3104. Tutiya, S. Bad und Harnerotik. (Baths 
and urethral erotism.) Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1937, 


5, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3105. Tutiya, S. Unbewusste Psychologie der 
beiden Geschlechter. (Unconscious psychology of 
the two sexes.) Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1937, 5, 
No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3106. Tyrrell, G. N. M. Science and psychical 
phenomena. New York: Harper, 1939. Pp. 
xv + 379. $3.75.—See XIII: 1968.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

3107. Yabe, Y. Widerstand der Japaner gegen 
Psychoanalyse. (Resistance of the Japanese against 
psychoanalysis.) Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1937, 5, 
No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brow n). 


[See also abstracts 2803, 3139, 3189, 3213, 3229, 
3234, 3242, 3243, 3244, 3245, 3250. ] 
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FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


3108. Adler, A., & Pétzl, O. Uber eine eigen- 
artige Reaktion auf Meskalin bei einer Kranken 
mit doppelseitigen Herden in der Sehsphiire. (On 
an unusual reaction to mescalin in an individual 
with bilateral lesions in the visual sphere.) Jb. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1936, 53, 13-34.—In an individual 
with hemianopsic visual hallucinations (little men in 
colored clothes), accompanied by unimpaired central 
vision, there appeared, under the action of mescalin, 
this paradoxical reaction: auditory hallucinations 
with transitory complete blindness, and a tendency 
to catatonia. The mescalin apparently blocked all 
that remained of the visual projection system.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3109. Ames, V. C. Personality integration for 
exceptional children. J. except. Child, 1939, 5, 133- 
135.—Therapy in maladjustment cases should take 
account of the whole personality, not simply the 
presenting symptoms.—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 

3110. Ammermiiller, H. 
manisch-depressives Irresein. (Folk character and 
manic-depressive insanity.) Diisseldorf: Nolte, 
1938. Pp. 13.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3111. [Anon.] Le premier Congrés international 
de Psychiatrie infantile. (The First International 


Volkscharakter und 


Congress of Child Psychiatry.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1939, 5, 121-125; 151—-154.—Final installment of the 


reports on the congress, with abstracts of the papers 
and a statement of the resolutions adopted.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3112. Anthonisen, N. L. Aggression and anxiety 
in the determination and nature of manic attacks. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1937, 38, 71-89.— 
Envisaging, in the spirit of analytic psychiatry, the 
attack of mania as a reaction to conflict in an in- 
dividual hereditarily predisposed to the cyclo- 
thymic temperament, the author, on the basis of 
eight observations, maintains that in a complex 
situation the reaction will be, depending on the cir- 
cumstances, either of the manic or of the depressive 
type. The existence or absence of hope of sur- 
mounting difficulties, with feelings of security and 
of confidence, is critical. The same ‘‘complexes” are 
considered to be the origin of the two reactions.— 
W. S. Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 


3113. Aubin, H. Introduction a l’étude de la 
psychiatrie chez les noirs. I. (Introduction to the 
psychiatric study of the negro. I.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1939, 97, Part 1, 1-29.—This is the first 
part of a study of psychoses found among the 
French colonial troops treated at the military hospital 
in Marseille. One of the most outstanding charac- 
teristics found among these African negroes is their 
persistent denial of their abnormal activities even 
in the face of such evidence as scars and damaged 
surroundings. These denials may be due to primi- 
tive beliefs that those who see the devil should not 
talk about it or he will return and chastise them. 
Their belief in sorcerers serves as a good explanation 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


of, rather than a cause of, symptoms.  Varioy: 
syndromes are described as states of furor, terrifying 
dream states, euphoric dream states, paranoid 
tendencies, and suicide——M. B. Mitchell (Psycho, 
pathic Hospital, State University of Iowa), ~ 

3114. Baldi, F. La rieducazione degli afasic 
motori a mezzo del canto e la dottrina sull’afasig dj J. 
Froment e Monod. (Re-education of motor aphasics 
by singing: J. Froment and Monod’s theory o 
aphasia.) Atti Accad. Fisiocr. Siena, 1938, 5, 66-49, 
—Report of a case of complete aphasia re-eduycated 
by singing. This confirms Froment and Monod’s 
psychophysiological concept of articulate speech 
—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

3115. Ballator, N. S. An educational therapy 
program in a mental hospital. Occup. Ther., 1934 
17, 147-152.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3116. Baonville, H., Ley, J., & Titeca, J. De. 
struction traumatique bilatérale des lobes préfron- 
taux. Etude du syndrome clinique. (Traumatic 
bilateral destruction of the prefrontal lobes. Study 
of the clinical syndrome.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1939 
97, Part 1, 38-58.—An unstable male attempted 
suicide by shooting himself in the prefrontal lobes 
During the first six months following the injury he 
gradually regained orientation in time, some afiec- 
tive reaction toward his wife, and control of his 
sphincters. He reacted morally better than before 
he caused the damage. He no longer suffered from 
violent headaches or temper outbursts and no longer 
stole or gambled. His MA was 9.1. He showed no 
initiative or judgment, but worked as a domestic in 
the Institute, carrying out orders and living from 
day to day without making any plans for the future. 
He seemed to be able to perceive and remember, but 
not to form associations or make deductions. He 
died suddenly. Photographs of the macroscopic 
damage to the brain are presented.—M. B. Michel 
(Psychopathic Hospital, State University of lowa). 

3117. Bell, J. Huntington’s chorea. I[n R.A 
Fisher. [Ed.] The treasury of human inheritance 
Vol. IV: Nervous diseases and muscular dystrophies 
London: Galton Laboratory, 1939. Pp. 67. 10) 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3118. Beringer, K. Die Bedeutung der Beschitt- 
gung (Arbeitstherapie) fiir die Behandlung psychisct 
Kranker. (The significance of occupational therap) 
for the treatment of mental patients.) Z. ps) 
Hyg., 1938, 11, 183-192.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3119. Berry, R. J. A. Some of the social aspects 
of mental deficiency in the wage-earning class¢s. 
Brit. med. J., 1939, Part 1, 332-—334.—W. J. Brogoet 
(Johns Hopkins). 

3120. Brugger, C. Uhbersicht iiber auslesefreit 
Untersuchungen in der Verwandtschaft Schwach- 
sinnigen und tiber die entsprechenden Vergleichsu 
tersuchungen. (Survey of unselective investigat™ 
of the relatedness of the feeble-minded, and sim! 
comparative studies.) Z. psych. Hyg., 1938, 11,9! 
120.—Despite the presumption that feeble-mindet- 
ness in the population is extensively heredita'y, 
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the majority of the feeble-minded have normal 
parents. The frequency of amentia among siblings, 
when considered according to parental combinations, 
confirms remarkably all previous statistically ade- 
quate studies. There is no reason for rejecting the 
ynitary character of clinically uncomplicated feeble- 
mindedness, as contrasted, e.g., with schizophrenia. 
Mediocrity and debility also predominate in relatives 
of imbeciles, whose parents, however, are for the 
most part merely mediocre. Differences in fertility 
from the general population are nearly equalized by 
the numerous childless marriages of the feeble- 
minded. —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3121. Claude, H., & Leconte, M. Les 6tats 
psychopathiques en rapport avec les perturbations 
sociales. (Psychopathic states and social dis- 
turbances.) Paris méd., 1938, No. 29, 57-60.— 
Cases are cited to show that social conflicts may have 
a recurring effect on the mental life of certain indi- 
viduals and thereby cause psychoses.—G. Goldman 
(Sorbonne). 

3122. Courbon, P. La pathologie mentale de la 
vieillesse. (Mental pathology of old age.) Paris 


méd., 1938, No. 29, 61-65.—Mental disorders in old 
age may be divided as follows: (1) involutional dis- 
orders, such as senile dementia, Wernicke’s syndrome 
(presbyophrenia), Alzheimer’s disease, and Pick's 
disease; (2) arteriosclerotic mental disorders, such as 
the depressive psychoses, arteriosclerotic dementia, 
and the agnosio-aphasic syndromes; and (3) late 


mental disorders, which may be purely physiological 
in nature er both physiological and psychological. 
Bibliography. —G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

3123. Critchley, M. Musicogenic epilepsy. Brain, 
1937, 60, 14-27.—Succinct recital of 11 cases in 
which epileptic attacks occurred upon the hearing of 
music. This brings the number of such cases cited in 
the literature to 20. The nature of the attacks is 
very variable, ranging from simple dizziness to the 
unconsciousness of the grand mal seizure. The 
determining factor in such cases would seem to be an 
emotional state induced by the hearing of music. 
—W. S. Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 


3124. Davis, J. E. The play approach in occupa- 
tional therapy. Occup. Ther., 1938, 17, 143-146. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3125. Delmas-Marsalet, P. Les délires de gréves. 
Delusions of strikes.) J. Méd. Bordeaux, 1937, 
114, 30-31; 61-87.—Report of observations of 
‘our workers, who presented: a delusion of persecu- 
tion with anxiety on a background of depressive 
debility, a delusion of anxiety with self-accusations, 
a dream state on a basis of visual hallucination with 
2oopsy, and a delusion of persecution with auditory 
hallucinations. These symptoms followed the 
severe emotional shocks which accompany strikes.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3126, Descoeudres, A. Que deviennent les en- 
fants arriérés? (What happens to backward 
children?) Cah. Pédag. exp. Psychol. Enfant, 1939, 
No. 12. Pp. 20.—The author has devoted nearly 


3121-3132 


30 years of her life to the teaching of those children 
who, owing to unhappy circumstances, are unable 
to follow normal school teaching. Asked to find out 
what had become of the 226 children who had been 
her pupils, she gives here the result of her inquiry. 
43% of them are able to earn their living wholly or 
in part; the occupations in which they are engaged 
are given. Not only educational, but moral and 
social effects have resulted from the special care and 
teaching given to these children —R. Gampert 
(Geneva). 

3127. Dodillet, K. Neurologische Untersuchung 
bei Schizophrenen der Heil- und Pflegeanstalt 
Bunzlau. (Neurological investigation of schizo- 
phrenics in the curative and custodial institution at 
Bunzlau.) Gérlitz: Hoffman & Reiber, 1938. Pp. 
27.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3128. Donnadieu, A. Psychose de civilisation. 
(Psychosis of civilization.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1939, 97, Part 1, 30-37—A young Mohammedan 
from Morocco studying in a French lyceum devel- 
oped anxiety symptoms and entered into a suicide 
pact. It ended by his killing the friend and then 
failing in his attempts at suicide. He wrote volu- 
minously of life, religion, and philosophy. Anxiety 
symptoms are rare among Mohammedans, but his 
seemed to grow out of the conflicts between the 
French culture to which he was exposed during the 
day and the Mohammedan culture to which he 
returned at night—WM. B. Mitchell (Psychopathic 
Hospital, State University of lowa). 

3129. Ekbom, K.A. Der prisenile Dermatozoen- 
wahn. (The presenile illusion of animals on the skin.) 
Acta Psychiat. Kbh., 1938, 13, 227-259.—7 cases are 
described which in dermatology are usually diag- 
nosed ‘“‘parasitophobia."’ Most of the cases were 
women between 50 and 60 years old, in whom there 
was no dementia. It is argued that the term “‘para- 
sitophobia”’ is misleading, since in the first place the 
ailment has nothing to do with a phobia, and second, 
this name is used by psychiatrists for different 
syndromes. The term “presenile dermatological 
illusion” is proposed. Illustrations and bibliography. 
—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


3130. Faust, F. Uber die Dauerschaden nach 
Hirntrauma bei Kindern und Jugendlichen. (On 
the permanent damage after brain injury among 
children and youth.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1938, 108. 
—A study of 13 cases —D, Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3131. Fernandes, B. Klinische Untersuchungen 
tiber motorische Erscheinungen bei Psychosen und 
organischen Hirnkrankheiten. (Clinical studies of 
motor phenomena in psychoses and diseases of the 
brain.) Abh. Neurol. Psychiat., No. 79. Berlin: 
Karger, 1937. Pp. 112. RM. 10.80.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3132. Firmenich, W. Uber Missbildungen des 
Zungenbindchens; unter besondere Beriicksich- 
tigung ihres Vorkommens bei Schwachsinnigen und 
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Geisteskranken. (Deformities of the frenum lin- 
guae; with special reference to its occurrence in the 
feeble-minded and in psychotics.) Erlangen: K. 
Déres, 1938. Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3133. Fleischmann, S. Unterschiede im Charak- 
ter und Verlauf der Neurose bei Verschiedenheiten 
des Kirperbaus. (Differences in the character and 
course of neurosis in various types of body build.) 
Harefuah, 1938, No. 4.—The author divides neuras- 
thenic patients into two groups. One is of a pyknic 
habitus with a definite group of symptoms, among 
which are lability and multiplicity of bodily and 
mental disturbances, somatic abnormalities, reversed 
cycle of activities, and pseudo-impotence. The 
other is of leptosomic, rarely athletic, build in which 
the disturbances are markedly stable, with greater 
apathy, many sexual perversions, and deeper per- 
sonality changes.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3134. Greene, J. E. Comparative studies of 
certain mental disorders among whites and negroes 
in Georgia during the decade 1923-32. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 130-154.—Using six rep- 
resentative psychoses for special study, the author 
analyzed the annual reports of the Georgia State 
Hospital for the Insane for the years 1929-32. He 
found in general ‘‘that in Georgia, negroes are more 
likely than whites to become insane, particularly 
with syphilitic disorders and dementia praecox. 
Also, as compared with Georgia whites, Georgia 
negroes have notably high death rates. Georgia 
negroes die during much shorter periods of hospital 
residence and at much earlier ages than Georgia 
whites. It should be profitable to compare these 
findings for Georgia with conditions in other areas.” 
— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

3135. Heuyer, G. Remarques sur la notion de la 
débilité intellectuelle. (Remarks on the notion of 
intellectual deficiency.) Groupement franc. Etud. 
Neuro-Psychopath. infant., 1938, 1, No. 4, 77-80.— 
The author prefers the use of the term intellectual 
deficiency to that of mental deficiency, judging the 
latter to be equivocal. The Binet-Simon tests at the 
10-year level could be used as a criterion of intel- 
lectual deficiency.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

3136. Hochapfel, L. Wher gleichzeitiges Vor- 
kommen von Schizophrenie und progressiver Mus- 
keldystrophie in einer Familie. (The simultaneous 
appearance of schizophrenia and progressive muscu- 
lar dystrophy in a family.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1938, 
109, 16-31.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3137. Hutter, A. Endogene und funktionelle 
Psychosen bei Kindern in den Pubertitsjahren. 
(Endogenous and functional psychosis among chil- 
dren in the puberty period.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1939, 5, 97-102; 129-136.—Case reports are pre- 
sented, the problems of differential diagnosis are 
discussed, and the data crucial for diagnosis are 
given.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3138. Janota,O. Sur l’apraxie constructive et sur 
les troubles apparentés de |’aperception et l’expres- 
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sion des rapports spatiaux. (On constructiye 
apraxia and related disturbances in apperception anq 
expression of spatial relationships.)  Encéphalp 
1938, 33, Part 2, No. 4, 173-211.—Basing his cop. 
clusion on two clinical cases, the author states tha 
disturbances in perception and expression of spatial 
relations are linked with lesions in the left parieto. 
occipital region. Bibliography.—G. Goldman (Sor. 
bonne). 

3139. Kallenberg, K. Om emotionnel hypnos och 
alkoholistbehandling. (On emotional hypnosis and 
treatment of alcoholism.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1938 
35, 2149-2152.—The writer relates several examples 
of cure and continued treatment of periodic drinkers 
by way of “emotional hypnosis.”—M. L. Reymer 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research), — 

3140. Kapp, F. Zur Unfruchtbarmachung bej 
angeborenem Schwachsinn und iiber ihre Bedeutung 
im Kampf gegen Kriminalitit und Asozialitit, 
(Sterilization in congenital feeble-mindedness and 
its significance in the struggle against criminality and 
asociality.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1939, 30, 17-24 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3141. Karnosh, L. J., & Hope, J. M. Puerperal 
psychoses and their sequelae. Amer. J. Psychiat, 
1937, 114, 537-550.—231 cases of puerperal psy- 
chosis have been examined. In two only was the 
existence of the psychosis during pregnancy clear\; 
established. There is no relationship between the 
number of pregnancies and the number of puerperal 
psychoses. Social and material factors play an 
important role in the appearance of the psychosis. 
The only element constant in all cases was the 
delusion. Endocrine imbalance remains as a possible 
determining factor. Cyclothymic women are apt 
to develop the manic-depressive syndrome. More 
persistent and more serious are the psychoses of 
women who have inherited a schizothymic person- 
ality. In these the puerperal psychosis is apt t 
develop into hebephrenic dementia.—W. S. Jer 
planck, Jr. (Brown). 

3142. Kehrer, F. Die Verbindung von chores- 
und ticférmigen Bewegungen mit Zwangsvorstel- 
lungen und ihre Beziehungen zu den Zwangsvor- 
gangen bei Zwangsneurose und Encephalitis ep: 
demica. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Psychopatiwiogt 
der Ausdrucksbewegungen. (The com! ol 
choreic and tic-like movements with idea 
pulsion, and their relation to compulsive processes! 
compulsion neurosis and epidemic encephalitis. 4 
contribution to the psychopathology of expressive 
movements.) Abh. Neurol. Psychiat., No. ©. 
Basel & Leipzig: Karger, 1938. Pp. 88. RM. 10—- 
At one extreme the patients tend no more thai 
normal people to compulsive ideas; some of them 
experience encephalitic eye seizures in an appro 
priate manner. At the other are encephalitics with 4 
greater readiness for true compulsive thinking. Her 
dyskinesia of set corresponds to dys- and akinesia ©! 
motor mechanisms. Ordinarily isolated compulsivt 
ideas like those in a neurosis rarely result. [his 
infrequency seems due to the disturbance of ton» 
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and emotional outlook, which rather favors appre- 
hensive, pseudohallucinatory, and other “functional” 
ndromes.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3143. Kimura, R. Méanner und Weiber in 
Schizophrenie. (Men and women in schizophrenia.) 
Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1937, 5, No. 4—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3144. Kjellstrand, T. Nagra kommentarer till ett 
par steriliseringsfall. (Comments regarding some 
cases of sterilization.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1939, 36, 
25-232.—This is a discussion, based on 5 case 
histories from the writer's private practice, of the new 
Swedish law on sterilization which went into effect on 
lanuary 1, 1935.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

3145. LaSalle, M. J. Treatment of the insane in 
Belgium. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1939, 149, 137-138.— 
An outline is given of the Gheel system of treating 
mental disease in Belgium, stressing the importance 
of home treatment and attributing the success of the 
system to the fact that it continues the patient in the 
life of both the family and the community.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3146. Leonard, M. R. Story-telling in the re- 
education of the insane. Occup. Ther., 1938, 17, 
3-40 —R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3147. Levin, M. The pathogenesis of hallucina- 
tions and delusions. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 


Chicago, 1937, 37, 839-847.—The author points out 


the distinction between etiology and pathogenesis: 
the interruption of the pyramidal tracts is the 
pathogenic mechanism of a hemiplegia, whose mor- 
bid cause, the etiology, may vary. To say that the 
origin of an alcoholic epilepsy is simple is to mis- 
understand the problem of pathogenesis. On the 
basis of six briefly recounted cases, the author demon- 
strates that, if the content of the ideas coming to the 
mind is psychologically conditioned, their form de- 
pends on physiological factors. If the higher centers 
possess a level of functioning sufficiently lowered, as 
in the psychoses or in sleep, their functioning cannot 
remain independent of that of the lower centers, and 
the activation of the latter produces the hallucina- 
tion. One sees that of which one is thinking.—W. S. 
Verplanck, Jr. (Brown). 

3148. Lhermitte, J., & Ajuriaguerra, —. Asym- 
bolie tactile et hallucinations du toucher. Etude 
anatomo-clinique. (Tactile asymbolia and touch 
hallucinations: an anatomo-clinical study.) Rev. 
neurol., 1938, 70, 492-495.—The authors report a 
case involving a restricted lesion in the left hemi- 
sphere which occasioned disturbances in bilateral 
tactile perception. The patient, furthermore, ex- 
perienced peculiar sensations which might be classed 
m hallucinations of passive touch and which were 
thought to be caused not merely by the cortico- 
subcortical atrophy but also by a compression of the 
thalamus by intraventricular cystic bodies.—G. 
voldman (Sorbonne). 


Pres Lhermitte, J., & Sebillotte, R. Le mem- 
te fantéme dans les lésions graves du plexus 
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brachial. (The phantom limb in serious lesions of the 
brachial plexus.) Rev. neurol., 1938, 70, 488-492.— 
The authors report a case, in which their observations 
agree with those of Mayer-Gross, whereby they show 
that the phenomena of the phantom limb may appear 
in cases of serious lesions of the branchial plexus as 
well as in amputation cases.—G. Goldman (Sor- 
bonne). 

3150. Lhermitte, M. J., Delthil, —, & Garnier, —. 
Syndromes contro-latéral du noyau rouge avec 
hallucinations visuelles et auditives. (A contra- 
lateral syndrome of the red nucleus with visual and 
auditory hallucinations.) Rev. neurol., 1938, 70, 
623-628.—The authors report a recent case of 
peduncular hallucinosis which gives further evidence 
on the weakness of the theory which advocates the 
separation of ‘“‘true hallucinations’ from ‘‘pseudo- 
hallucinosis.’’-—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


3151. Linnander, G. Sinnessjuklagen och den 
enskildes raittsskydd. (The new law on insanity and 
the legal protection of the individual.) Soc.-med. 
Tidskr., 1938, 15, 241-247; 16, 12-19.—This is a 
critical exposition of the new Swedish law which came 
into effect January 1, 1931.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


3152. Lutz,I. Uber die Schizophrenie im Kindes- 
alter. (Schizophrenia in childhood.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 39-40.—20 cases of 
schizophrenia in childhood showed symptoms similar 
to those found in adults except that true paranoid 
psychoses were absent. With some onset was in- 
sidious and progress slow; with others the onset was 
sudden and deterioration occurred in more sharply 
defined attacks —D. G. Ryans (William Woods 
College). 

3153. Marshall, W. Applied psychology in general 
practice. Med. Times, Long Island, 1939, 67, 3.—The 
nature of environmental stimuli has much to do in 
the production of the type of behavior one observes 
in an individual. The nature of these forces is 
described in detail, and the ability to compensate, 
develop, or grow in the face of these environmental 
agents denotes a robust individual. The physician 
should be both preventer and repairman, for it is his 
duty to protect his patients from noxious stimuli, 
physical or perceptual in nature. The effects of the 
environmental forces on the individual are then 
discussed, and the genesis of pathological physiology 
is explained, with emphasis upon the development 
of the morbid processes rather than on symptomat- 
ology. The subject of the psychic agents versus the 
physical factors is discussed. The point is brought 
out that no perceptual stimulus (of a psychic nature) 
can possibly operate without involvement of its 
physical basis. In other words, pathological physi- 
ology is to be taken into consideration, and for this 
reason terms foreign to physiology do not help to 
explain the morbid physiology which is taking place 
when excess perceptual stimuli have overwhelmed 
the patient. The author’s immunological theory is 
employed to explain these disorders.—W. Marshall 
(Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 
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3154. Miyagi, O. [Morbid criticism.] Jap. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1938, 5, 35-56.—A propensity to 
criticize others often comes to appear in the latent 
period of schizophrenic progress. The critique 
remains, however, inside the patient's mind and does 
not develop into external behavior. It becomes 
manifest rapidly at a certain stage and, gradually 
developing, is replaced by a delusion of persecution. 
It is not a delusion in so far as its content is com- 
prehensible and has objectivity, but it is subjective 
in the form of critique, involving Kraepelin’s Wahn- 
bediirfnis. It may be taken as a clue for an early 
diagnosis of schizophrenia which is made manifest 
in the form of the later attack.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3155. Overholser, W. Mental disease: a chal- 
lenge. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1939, 48, 203-209.—O. P. 
Lester (Buffalo). 


3156. Pelka, M. Versuche mit dem Bogens’schen 
Kiafig zur Beurteilung von Schwachsinnigen und 
Grenzfillen. (Investigations with the Bogens cage 
in the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness and associated 
conditions.) Neisse: Neisser Druckerei, 1936. Pp. 
49.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3157. Peron, N. Défense de l’anorexie mentale. 
(On mental anorexia.) Paris méd., 1938, No. 29, 
65-70.—Mental anorexia, which is frequently not 
recognized, is a serious malady which may prove 
fatal. It demandsa treatment consisting of a rational 
nutritional reorientation plus isolation and psycho- 
therapy under medical guidance. In spite of its 
organic appearance it must be recognized as being 
caused by a particular mental condition.—G. Gold- 
man (Sorbonne). 


3158. Portius,W. Mongolismus. (Monogolism.) 
Fortschr. Erbpath. Rassenhyg., 1938, 2, 281-320.— 
A survey of all publications in this special field 
discloses that genes may be accepted as causal 
factors of mongolism in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary, although no definite proof is available. 
External factors, such as the mother’s age at the time 
of the child's birth, may create favorable conditions 
for this phenomenon. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence in support of Lenz's statement that the use of 
contraceptives is a causal factor—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3159. Pritzkat, J. Beitrige zur Psychopathologie 
der senilen Demenz. (Contributions to the psycho- 
pathology of senile dementia.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 
1938, 109, 201-230.—In the case of senile dementia 
reported in this article, the ego had lost the ability 
to control and stimulate its functions, though no 
clouding of consciousness had taken place. Emo- 
tional reactions remained identified with the ego, 
since they required no conscious activity on its part, 
but as soon as action was called for the ego was 
incapable of directing it—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3160. Privat de Fortunie, —, & Belfils,—. Uncas 
d’hallucinose chronique. (A case of chronic hal- 
lucinosis.) Encéphale, 1938, 33, Part 2, 212-—223.— 
The authors report a case of auditory hallucinosis 
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which developed over a period of four years with no 
apparent mental detriment and without any pre. 
liminary hallucinatory delusions. The case was one 
of mental automatism connected with the entire 
intellectual activity and not with a given cerebral 
center, the effect being the result of shock and circyla. 
tory disorders caused by a cranial injury.—G, Gojq. 
man (Sorbonne). 


3161. Ribeiro, R. [The schizophrenic: a statist. 
cal study and its application to mental hygiene. ] 
Rev. 1b.-amer, Anal. Bibliogr. Neurol. Psiguiat. 
1938, 1, No. 1.—This study is a thesis, presented to 
the Faculty of Medicine of Recife, which gives q 
general review of previous work. It gives statistical 
information of the incidence of diverse forms of 
psychoses in Pernambuco. From 1926-35, out of 
8955 admissions to the mental hospital, 982, or 
10.9%, were schizophrenics. The percentage of 
schizophrenic psychoses has increased in ten years 
from 6.4% in 1926 to 17.5% in 1935. Estimates from 
other Brazilian institutions give the same low per- 
centage incidence of schizophrenia in comparison 
with the 39% of Bleuler and the 30% of Malzberg. 
The incidence of schizophrenia in the urban popula- 
tion was nine times greater than that of rural 
districts —(Courtesy J. ment. Sct.). 


3162. Ridgway, E. P. A few psychological con- 
siderations in working with schizophrenic patients. 
Occup. Ther., 1938, 17, 329-332.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3163. Rébel, H. Ein Beitrag zur Frage des 
sogenannten induzierten Irreseins. (A contribution 
to the problem of the so-called induced psychosis.) 
Berlin: F. Linke, 1938. Pp. 31.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3164. Romero, A. [The problem of hallucina- 
tions. ] Riv. Patol. nerv. ment., 1938, 52, 17-65. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3165. Scheid, W. Wher gastrogene Geistesstir- 
ungen. (Gastrogenic mental disturbances.)  Ner- 
venarzt, 1938, 11, 568—-576.—The author describes in 
detail two cases of gastrogenic psychoses. Many 
“unexplained’”’ psychoses, as well as genuine perni- 
cious psychoses, belong to this group.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3166. Schittenhelm, E. Die Vererbung des 
Schwachsinns. (The heredity of feeble-mindedness.) 
Tibingen: Becht, 1938. Pp. 65.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3167. Schneersohn, F. Einsameit und Lange 
weile als psychopathische Faktoren. (Lonelinessan 
ennui as psychopathic factors.) Z. Kinderpsychisl. 
1939, 5, 136-143.—First installment of an article 
discussing these forms of difficulty in relation to the 
treatment of childhood neuroses.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


3168. Seliger, R. V. Working with the alcoholic. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1939, 149, 147-150.—A discussion 
is given of the ambulatory treatment of patienls 
with alcohol problems, stressing the personality 
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aspects and the nature of the psychotherapeutic 
measures required, together with examination meth- 
ods and a statement of “apparent reasons” for 
aicoholism. Two illustrative cases are cited from a 
total of 30 successes in a group of 40 treated patients. 
_M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3169. Sprague, G.S. A proposed classification of 
psychiatric problems. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 
9, 72-80.—Because psychiatry has moved forward 
on a great variety of fronts, the author believes 
that it would be of value to have a working system 
of psychiatric classification that would include all 
types of problems. The following headings are 
ofiered as a proposed schema to include the entire 
range of psychiatric problems: (1) Problems of in- 
tellectual level. (2) Problems of school placement 
and adjustment. (3) Problems of special mental 
capacities, interests, disabilities. (4) Problems of 
emotional and personality adjustments. (5) Prob- 
lems of objectives, ideals, beliefs, unenlightenment. 
6) Problems of social and recreational adjustment, 
7) Problems of psychosis. (8) Problems of physical 
adjustment.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware State Hospi- 


| 
t 


tal). 


3170. Stenzel, E. Uber die Bedeutung der 


primorbiden Persénlichkeit fiir Verlauf und Gestal- 
tung der Psychose. Die zwangsneurotische Persin- 
lichkeit im schizophrenen Prozess. (On the meaning 
of the prepsychotic personality for the course and 
form of the psychosis. 


The obsessional personality 
in the schizophrenic process.) Arch. Psychiat. Ner- 
venkr., 1937, 106, 509-553.—Obsessions have a 
constitutional base independent of schizophrenia as 
well as of the manic-depressive psychosis. The 
schizophrenic process permits the manifestation of 
behavior which the prepsychotic personality had 
been holding in check. Thus the behavior of the 
psychotic individual is determined by obsessive 
ideas present before the appearance of the psychosis. 
Several classes of cases are distinguished by the 
author; the classification is based upon the mode of 
appearance of the obsessions. In all cases the 
obsessions play an inhibitory and immunizing role, 
and it is important to preserve them in the struggle 
against the dissociation of personality. Four cases 
cited by the author demonstrate that the presence 
of these obsessional mechanisms indicates a good 
ry for the psychosis.—(Courtesy Année 
Psychol.). 


3171. Stolz, K. R. Tricks our minds play on us; 
mental hygiene for the plain man. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury, 1939. Pp. 252. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby 


(Brown). 


3172. Stérring, W. Priifungsmethoden intel- 
lektueller Minderbegabung. (Methods of examining 
intellectual retardates.) Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 
1939, 41, 47-53.—The definition of intellectual level 
in the lower ranges needs to be supplemented by case 
studies including measures of the ability to react in 
Practical situations, perseveration (related to atten- 
“lon), and volition. Feeble-mindedness must be 
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strictly distinguished from emotionality, tempera- 
ment and character.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3173. Tramer, M. Psychiatrie und Arbeit. (Psy- 
chiatry and work.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 5, 
116—121.—The relationship between psychiatry and 
work, with special reference to child psychiatry, is 
discussed.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3174. Trott zu Solz, H. F. v. Zur Psychopath- 
ologie der endogenen Magersucht. (The psycho- 
pathology of endogenous craving for slenderness.) 
Marburg: Euker, 1938. Pp. 34.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3175. Uibeleisen, U. O. Die Gemeingefihrlich- 
keit der Schizophrenen. (The public risk in schizo- 
phrenia.) Erlangen: M. Déres, 1938. Pp. 42.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3176. Villey, G. La psychiatrie et les sciences de 
homme. (Essai de synthése scientifique.) (Psy- 
chiatry and the sciences of man; a scientific syn- 
thesis.) Paris: Alcan, 1938. Pp. 194. 30 fr.—The 
author redefines psychiatry and recapitulates its 
relations with the sciences with which it is intimately 
connected, such as biology and psychology.—G. 
Goldman (Sorbonne). 


3177. Walter, E. Uber den Verlauf der schizo- 
phrenen Prozesse bei zwei Briidern verschiedener 
Konstitution. (The course of the schizophrenic 
process in two brothers of different constitutions.) 
Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1937. Pp. 19.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


3178. Werner, H., & Strauss, A. Problems and 
methods of functional analysis in mentally deficient 
children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 37-62.— 
The general method of functional analysis is the 
examination of an individual in critical situations 
which elicit the impaired functions. Children with 
arithmetic disability were found to have a specific 
disturbance in the finger schema. Another pattern 
revealed is the specific disturbance in the compre- 
hension of visual patterns present to a significant 
degree in the arithmetic disability group. Children 
who did not develop mature methods in dealing 
with concrete number forms failed when it came to 
abstract number operations. They failed in the 
achievement of a higher functional order because 
they were already deficient at a lower functional 
order.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3179. Wilson, S.C. A plan for research in occupa- 
tional therapy with mental patients, using an experi- 
mental and a control group. Occup. Ther., 1938, 17, 
153-158.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3180. Yoder,O.R. A socialization program in the 
treatment of dementia praecox. J. except. Child, 
1939, 5, 154-156.—A socialization program com- 
posed of occupational-recreational features aided in 
the improvement of dementia praecox patients; the 
improvement was maintained when checked against 
a control group.— L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 
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3181. Yoder, O. R. A socialization program in 
the treatment of dementia praecox. Occup. Ther., 
1938, 17, 107-116.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2855, 2868, 2870, 2892, 2962, 
3096, 3186, 3207, 3209, 3323, 3324, 3337, 3354, 
3357, 3359. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


3182. Bolton, E.B. The measurement of attitudes 
towards mathematics. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, 
No. 5, 155-182.—The purpose of this study was ‘‘to 
develop two comparable attitude scales by the 
Thurstone-Chave method of equal-appearing in- 
tervals, to be used for an empirical investigation of 
the possible existence of two related common atti- 
tudes of interest in and appreciation of the value of 
mathematics.’’ The scales as developed by the au- 
thor are given in the appendix. ‘‘Women do not asa 
group dislike mathematics nor are they prejudiced 
against the values of the subject.”—K. F. Muen- 
zinger (Colorado). 


3183. Dysinger, D. W. A critique of the Humm- 
Wadsworth temperament scale. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1939, 34, 73-83.—Data gathered from a 
total of 307 university students differ in many 
respects from those obtained in the original standard- 
ization of this scale. Distributions show an undue 
concentration of scores at one extreme or the other in 
several of the components. The method used by 
Humm and Wadsworth in determining the categories 
of strength of component is in itself questionable. 
The reliability of the scores on the various com- 
ponents, however, is high. There is a lack of any 
significant correlation between the scores on the 
various components and _ intelligence-test scores. 
These factors, together with the low coefficients of 
correlation between the 7 components of the scale, 
seem to warrant the conclusion that the scale is 
actually probing various phases of personality.— 
C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3184. Grassl, E. Der Wille als Weg zu Leistung 
und Persénlichkeit. (The will as the way to per- 
formance and personality.) Leipzig: Barth, 1939. 
Pp. 58. RM. 1.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3185. Guilford, J. P., & Guilford, R. B. Per- 
sonality factors D, R, T, and A. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1939, 34, 21-36.—A set of 89 personality- 
questionnaire items was prepared with the intention 
of bringing out more clearly the primary traits or 
dimensions of rhathymia and of thinking introver- 
sion-extraversion that were indicated as probable 
primaries on the basis of previous thought and 
investigation. 30 of the items were intercorrelated, 
answers having been obtained from 1000 students. 
Thurstone’s method of factor analysis was applied, 
and 9 primary factors were found. 7 of them were 
identified as: D (depression), R (rhathymia), S 
(shyness or seclusiveness), T (habitual thinking of a 
meditative sort), LT (liking for thinking of the 
problem-solving kind), and A (alertness). The 
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seventh factor was identified with less assurance 
but it seemed to suggest an immersion in the present 
environment as an observer. Significant correlations 
were found to exist between factors D, S, and T 
which are thought to underlie the common concep. 
tion of introversion-extraversion. Jung's original 
conception, however, is much closer to factor A than 
to D, S, and T. All other factors seem at present t) 
be statistically independent. Evidence is given t) 
validate the use of factor methods in the analysis o/ 
questionnaire items—C. H. Johnson (Portland 
Ore.). 


3186. Jaeger, D. Angst und Charakter bein 
Kampfsport. Eine Untersuchung des Durchlebens 
angstartige Zustinde auf Hinderniskampfbahnep 
unter den Gesichtspunkt des Soldats. (Anxiety and 
character in competitive sport. An investigation oj 
the experience of states similar to anxiety on the 
obstacle-race track, from the viewpoint of the 
soldier.) Hamburg: Riegel, 1939. Pp. 61. RM 
1.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3187. Koga, Y. [On the methodology of type 
study. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
94-99 —With reference to the type study usually 
done with a small number of operations and a large 
number of subjects, the author suggests that the 
reverse is a method of equal importance—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 


3188. Mintzer, S., & Sargent, S.S. The relation- 
ship between family economic status and some 
personality traits of college students. Sch. & Soc. 
1939, 49, 322—324.—For 120 students a slight posi- 
tive relationship was found between maladjustment 
(Bernreuter scores) and economic deprivation, and 
between the latter and liberality of economic atti- 
tudes.— L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College 


3189. Mohr, G. J. Psychoanalytical theory of 
personality. Soc. Work Technique, 1939, 4, 35-46.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3190. Overstreet, H. A. Let me think. \ew 
York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 106.  $0.60.—A 
philosopher and psychologist gives principles to help 
a person make the most of himself and the world in 
which he lives. The first volume of a new series 
planned and edited by a committee of the America® 
Association for Adult Education.—R. R. Willough)y 
(Brown). 


3191. Philipps, G. Die Verschmelzung v0 
modulierten Ténen und ihre Beziehung zum Persi0- 
lichkeitstypus. (The fusion of modulated tones and 
its relation to personality types.) Untersuch. Psy- 
chol. Phil., 1938, 13. Pp. 60.—Before the unity o! 4 
tone becomes destroyed its modulation may fluctuate 
four times as far for extraverts as for introver's 
while the impression of unity of a tone appears !0' 
introverts at a modulation frequency which 1's * 
times as great as for extraverts.—P. L. Arise! 
(Leipzig). 

3192. Pintner, R., & Forlano, G. Validation 
personality tests by outstanding characteristics ° 
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GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


pupils. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 25-32.—Teachers’ 
descriptions of personality of 582 children were 
srouped into major categories, and scores of the 
shildren on the Aspects-of-Personality inventory 
‘ailing into 11 of these categories were compared with 
the norms for the test. The differences between the 
means were in general small, but the general trend of 
the differences seemed to be in the expected direction. 

This is an indirect approach to validity; it gives a 
rough measure of validity and is useful in construct- 
‘ng a personality inventory, which should be de- 
signed to measure characteristics which may be 
observed and described.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

3193. Pintner, R., Forlano, G., & Freedman, H. 
Sibling resemblances on personality traits. Sch. & 
Soc., 1939, 49, 190-192.—Intelligence scores of 378 
oairs of siblings (grades 4-8) correlated .40, per- 
sonality and adjustment scores .15. Coefficients were 
Jightly lower for the pairs farthest apart in age.— 
L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

3(94. Schultze-Naumburg, B. Die Vererbung 
des Charakters. (The inheritance of character.) 
Beih. Z. Rassenk., 1938, 8. Pp. 57.—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

3195. Talbert, E.L. On the enigmatic personality 
of Amiel. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 129- 
132—The Journal of Henri-Frederic Amiel reflects 
the struggles of an inhibited Protestant of Geneva 
whose inner experience was in sharp contrast with 
the routine of a university professor. He made no 
pretension to system or universality, and possessed 
no sparkling humor which permitted him to enjoy 
the foibles of mankind, including his own. Amiel 
was unable to feel at home with the picture of him- 
self which his diagnosis furnished. Most critics have 
examined his thought from the angle of their special 
interests. Mrs. Ward seizes upon the high-minded 
Amiel; Scherer and Bouvier show him as Amiel the 
contemplative; another group seeks to prove that 
Amiel is a pathological case. It is noteworthy that 
none of his contemporaries thought him abnormal, 
at least not beyond the idiosyncrasies expected of a 
college professor—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3196. Toulemonde, J. Les parcimonieux. (Par- 
simonious people.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 
34, 723-731.—This article analyzes the differences 
in nature between parsimonious people, that is, those 
who jealously guard their possessions, and avaricious 
ones, or those who have an abnormal avidity for 
getting more and more money.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

3197. Van Dusen, A. C., Wimberly, S., & 
Mosier, C.I. Standardization of a values inventory. 
/. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 53-62.—A test consisting 
ol a series of five scales designed to measure five 
evaluative attitudes (Philistine, theoretical, religious, 
‘ocial, and esthetic) was constructed and adminis- 
tered to 81 university students. Reliabilities of the 
scales were high enough to permit group compari- 
‘ons; the scales were found not to be intercorrelated; 
tone showed correlation with intelligence scores; 
“ach evaluative attitude was found to be positively 
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related to Strong vocational interest blank scores 
for certain vocations.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


[See also abstracts 2980, 3023, 3263, 3342, 3348. ] 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


3198. Anderson, J. E. The development of 
spoken language. /JYearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 
1939, 38, Part 1, 211-224.—A discussion of studies 
on the general development of vocalization, the 
development of vocabulary, parts of speech and the 
length and structure of sentences, the function of 
language, and the extrinsic relations of speech. 
There is a very close association between language 
development and the growth of intelligence; what 
little evidence is available indicates no significant 
relationship between motor development and lin- 
guistic development in later years, although in the 
early years the opposite seems to be true; the relation 
to sex is not convincingly clear; there is a positive 
relationship between socio-economic status and 
language development; singletons are superior to 
twins, while only children appear to be superior at all 
levels; bilingualism in early years handicaps progress 
in either language. The most effective way of help- 
ing a child’s language development is to provide a 
continuously stimulating linguistic environment, 
especially before the child receives any school tuition. 
—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3199. Bean, K. L. An experimental approach 
to the reading of music. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, 
No. 6. Pp. 80.—‘‘This investigation is a study of the 
complexity of musical patterns that can be per- 
ceived with one fixation of the eyes by individuals 
with various degrees of musical training and experi- 
ence, and of the effects of tachistoscope practice on 
the span of perception of these individuals for various 
kinds of musical material.'’’ The reading tests 
permitted the division of a group of 50 subjects 
(ranging from professionals to beginners in music) 
into efficient and poor readers. Efficient readers are 
able to grasp patterns of notes, while poor ones are 
seldom able to grasp one or two notes at a time. 
‘There is a low positive correlation between years of 
musical training and span of perception.’’ Poor 
readers can be trained to become pattern readers. 
From an analysis of the material used and of the 
errors made the author concludes that ‘‘a close 
analogy exists between the reading of words and the 
reading of music, for there are groups of notes which 
are definite perceptual units, and in this way the 
equivalent of words.”—K. F. Muenzinger (Colo- 
rado). 

3200. Black, J. W. The stability of the vowel. 
Quart. J. Speech, 1939, 25, 52-57.—A harmonic 
analysis of the vowel sound in top as spoken by the 
same individual on two occasions separated by an 
interval of two years showed that the principal 
physical characteristics of the vowel were the same, 
but certain consistent minor changes did occur.— 
W. H. Wilke (New York University). 
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3201. Bogardus, E. Social distance and its practi- 
cal applications. Sociol. soc. Res., 1938, 22, 462-476. 
—To the extent that social distances of all kinds 
can be measured we may estimate the amount of 
potential and real conflict existing at any time in 
the industrial, political, racial, religious, and other 
phases of life. Eventually it may be hoped that on 
the basis of this knowledge human societies can 
exercise intelligent control over themselves.—O. P. 
Lester (Buffalo). 


3202. Cahalan, D., & Meier, N.C. The validity 
of mail-ballot polls. Psychol. Rec., 1939, 3, 3-11.— 
An attempt to discover the reason for the reversal 
in 1936 of previous successes of the Literary Digest 
poll and to identify factors contributing toward 
erroneous estimates in indirect polling. Suggested 
conclusions are: (1) Those who intended to vote 
Republican in the election regarded the poll as a 
means of articulating their protest, while Democrats 
lacked the incentive of registering their affirmation 
of the Administration. (2) The bias in 1924, 1928, 
and 1932 polls presumably was due to a consistent 
relationship between Republicanism and higher 
socio-economic status.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3203. Cameron, N. Functional immaturity in the 
symbolization of scientifically trained adults. J. 
Psychol., 1938, 6, 161-175.—The subjects, staff 
physicians, were asked to make drawings of certain 
subjects (man on a horse, girl pushing a baby 
carriage) from memory. Their results showed the 
principal characteristics of functional immaturity, 
e.g., inadequate fusion, incongruities, arbitrary rep- 
resentations of functional relations such as are 
typical of children, asyndesis, and an uncritical atti- 
tude of self-satisfaction with the results. The draw- 
ings offer evidence that activity abandoned during 
the course of genetic development tends to remain at 
a socially less mature level, and, if reactivated, it may 
function at that level, accompanied by appropriately 
immature asocial attitudes. Hypotheses directed 
toward making the thinking of children fundament- 
ally different from that of adults must take such 
evidences of functional maturity in adults into 
account.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


3204. Delacroix, H. Les grands mystiques chré- 
tiens. (Eminent Christian mystics.) Paris: Alcan, 
1938. Pp. 471. 60 fr—The author endeavors to 
determine the law of evolution of Christian mysticism 
as revealed through a study of three cases taken from 
different Christian epochs and from different en- 
vironments: Saint Theresa and Spanish mysticism 
of the 16th century; Madame Guyon and quietism in 
the 17th century; and Suso and the German school 
of the 14th century. A comparative analysis shows 
a succession of states common to each of these sub- 
jects and ends which are peculiar to Christian mystic- 
ism: a limitation of discursive thought and an ex- 
tension of intuition, with a basis of ascetism and 
aspiration toward freedom from the self with the end 
in view of ecstasy and union with God. The data in 
these cases cannot be adequately covered by path- 
ology.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 
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3205. Dusenburg, D., & Knower, F. H. Experi- 
mental studies of the symbolism of action and yoice 
Il. A study of the specificity of meaning in abstract 
tonal symbols. Quart. J. Speech, 1939, 25, 67-75 — 
Phonograph records of 8 subjects, 4 men and 4 
women, attempting to express in turn 11 emotional 
conditions while repeating the letters A to K, were 
judged by four groups of subjects. As in a previoys 
study of facial expression (see XIII: 987), the ac. 
curacy of the judgments was high (mean percentage 
of 83 for the recorded sounds, as compared with q 
mean percentage of 89 for facial expressions of the 
same emotional states). These data, based on over 
400 subjects, also showed that women’s judgments 
were about 5% more accurate than men’s and that 
judgments of records made from only the first half or 
the last half of the entire series of letters were judged 
much less reliably than the original records with the 
entire series from A to K.—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

3206. Eby, H. K., & Kingsbury, F.A. An evalua- 
tion of a scout leaders training program. J. edu 
Psychol., 1938, 29, 686-694.—Scout units were rated 
as A, B, C (satisfactory) D, and E (unsatisfactory 
75% of scout leaders in grade A units, 69% in B 
units, 71% in D units, and 37% in E units had 
completed the minimum training course. Tetra- 
choric r’s between satisfactory-unsatisfactory unit 
rating and the trained-untrained leader status were 
-47 for the 825 leaders and .12 for 819 assistant 
leaders.— R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


3207. Erikson, E. H. Observations on Siour 
education. J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 101-156.—A study 
of Sioux Indians during the summer of 1937 forms 
the basis for this analysis of the educational diff- 
culties on the Pine Ridge reservation in South 
Dakota. The discussion is organized in the following 
sections: (1) the trauma of historical change; (2) 
cultural conscience on the defensive; (3) the training 
of the Sioux child; (4) conclusion. Under traumatic 
circumstances and fear of famine, the Sioux have 
surrendered many communal vital functions to the 
whites. This dependence on the former enemy has 
created an attitude ‘somewhat comparable to the 
compensation neurosis’’ among the whites. Sioux 
child training is anachronistic, i.e., the child is al- 
lowed to be an individualist while young, but 's 
brought under a stern discipline later. This is said 
to be the reverse of the practice of the whites, and 
difficulties arise from these differences.—. -\. 
Cofer (Brown). 


3208. Fachoaru, J. 


Beitrag zum Studium der 
wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Bewiahrung der Ras 
sen. (A contribution to the study of the occupa 
tional and social characteristics of races.) 2. Ras- 
senk., 1938, 9, 26-39.—The occupational and soci! 
characteristics of 1290 Rumanian peasants and 


students indicated that the superior groups belonged 
to the Atlantic, Nordic, and Dalic races, the average 
groups to the Mediterranean, Dinaric, and Orient 
oid, while the inferior groups belonged to the East 
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European, Alpine, and Mongoloid races.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3209, Fagan, H.R. Speech development in cases 

of motor disorders in the central nervous system. 

t. Child, 1939, 5, 136-149.—I ndividual train- 
‘ag in muscle control and co-ordination exercises 
hae lips and tongue given to 9 deaf children yielded 
sood educational results in one case, fair results in 
sve cases, and poor results in the others.—L. A. 
Aperill (Worcester Teachers College). 

3210. Fahrenkrog, F. Angeborene und erworbene 
Anomalien des menschlichen Gebisses als Ursache 
yon Sprachstérungen. (Hereditary and required 
dental anomalies as a cause of speech disturbances.) 
Berlin: Med. 1938. Pp. 32.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

3211. Fick, M. L. The intelligence of dependent 
children. Pretoria: South African Council for 
Educ. & Soc. Res., 1936. Pp. 44. Price 1/-— 
\survey of the intelligence-test results on dependent 
children in the state institutions of South Africa 
reveals that all the pupils in many types of institu- 
tions, notably industrial schools and reformatories, 
are below normal in intelligence, that large per- 
centages of pupils in some institutions cannot master 
the training provided if this training is keyed to the 
degree of difficulty ordinarily required by the com- 
munity, and that the training provided is rendered 
less effective for those who have sufficient intelligence 
to master it by the presence of pupils who have not 


Diss., 


sufficient intelligence to do so.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

3212. Frederiksen, N., Frank, G., & Freeman, H. 
A study of conformity to a traffic regulation. J. 


soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 118-123.—The 
frequency of occurrence of acts representing degrees 
{ satisfaction of the purpose of a traffic regulation 
requiring motorists to keep in line were plotted 
against the telic continuum. The curve representing 
the behavior of the 12,666 motorists observed was 
asteep J-curve, with 83.3% of the cases at the mode. 
49% more motorists showed complete conformity 

the regulation when a traffic officer was present 
than when no officer was present. Chauffeurs ex- 
hibited most conformity and least nonconformity, 
taxi drivers least conformity and most nonconform- 
ity, while drivers of private automobiles were inter- 
. ediate in both respects.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, 
re.). 


3213. Freud, S. 


10n0TmM. 


; Civilization, war and death. 
(1 d. by J. Rickman.) London: Hogarth Press and 
institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1939. Pp. 102. 3s. 
éd—Extracts from two longer works and an open 
etter to Einstein, ‘Why War?” “Thoughts . . . on 
War and Death” (1915) which discusses Freud’s 
write of the psychological origin of man’s dis- 
“usionment in war time. Freud sees the basis of the 
dsillusionment in the mental suffering which emerges 
*> an outcome of the depravity of the individual 
imself as well as his state in war, antithetical to the 
‘quirements of the civilization man has built up; 
ie also sees the suffering occasioned by the alien 
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attitudes toward death man is forced to assume in 
war. It is postulated that man can never accept the 
fact of his own death, and is forced to accept and 
want death in war. “Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents’"’ presupposes that man lives to attain 
happiness, and describes a psychological basis for 
man’s attempt at such achievement, and its effects 
upon the development of culture. Civilization is 
threatened by the need for expression of the aggres- 
sive instincts of the human being, and in this dilemma 
man remains caught between Eros, the unifying 
instincts in man, and his destructive instincts.—E. 
Alpern (Providence Child Guidance Clinic). 

3214. Garth, T. R., Mitchell, M. J., & Anthony, 
C. N. The handwriting of negroes. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1939, 30, 69-73.—Samples of the handwriting 
of 1500 whites and 550 negroes were judged by at 
least 2 individuals with the Thorndike handwriting 
scale and the Freeman scale for diagnosis of hand- 
writing. Whites and negroes were found to write 
with about equal legibility, and negroes were about 
equal to whites in speed. No consistent tendencies 
to differences in slant which might be regarded as 
racial were found.—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


3215. Gemelli, A. L’analyse électro-acoustique 
dans |’étude de la psychologie du langage. (Electro- 
acoustical analysis in the study of the psychology 
of language.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 34, 
643-671.—The author discusses (1) the task of 
psychology in the electro-acoustical analysis of 
language, (2) technical questions, (3) the psycho- 
logical problems of language and the solution given 
by electro-acoustical analysis, (4) the structure of 
human language, (5) phonetic individualisms, (6) 
the laws of the structure of words, (7) general 
conclusions.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3216. Gouhier, H. Catégories esthétiques et 
catégories dramatiques. (Esthetic categories and 
dramatic categories.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 
34, 626-631.—It is natural for us to connect with 
the esthetic certain dramatic notions such as the idea 
of tragedy or comedy. But all art can be judged 
from two points of view; as creations of artists it can 
be judged by esthetic standards, and as creations 
of dramatists it can be judged according to certain 
theatrical concepts.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3217. Giinther, S. Rassenseelenkiindliche Bei- 
trige zur musikalischen Stilforschung. I. Der 
musikalische Stil der westischen und der dinarischen 
Rasse. (Racial psychological contributions to a 
study of musical style. I. The musical style of the 
Western and Dinaric races.) Arch. Musikforsch., 
1938, 3, 385-427.—Western peoples seem to be 
definitely of the motor-auditory type. Their basic 
energy is violent activity, through which their 
auditory sensations must be understood. Dinaric 
races are auditory-motor, and their slow motor 
behavior is based upon their auditory experiences. 
Other mental functions are conditioned by these 
differences, which also explain the superior integra- 
tion of Western races. Their aim is to influence 
others through their own personality. Dinaric 
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musicality involves empathy into the sound and 
feeling tone, which remain closely tied up with their 
personality. Members of this group are more senti- 
mental and emotional.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3218. Gutzmann, H. Réntgentonfilm des Sprech- 
vorgangs. (Roentgen sound picture of the speech 
process.) Z. Hals- Nas.- u. Ohrenheilk., 1938, 44, 
447-448.—Account of two films made by Janker- 
Bonn with 24 and 48 frames per sec. respectively.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipaig). 

3219. Hagino, G. [A minor study on laughter. } 
Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 29-33.— 
Through his eight kinds of test, the author investi- 
gated the necessary conditions and general functions 
of laughter during our voluntary actions.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3220. Hasegawa, M. [On preference as a factor 
determining the value of personality.| Rep. 6th 
Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 34-38.—75 normal- 
school students were asked to enumerate in order 
five most preferred classmates, and the relation 
between ability and preference was considered 
quantitatively —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3221. Hatano, K. Sésaku shinrigaku. (Psy- 
chology of creation.) Tokyo: Ganshéd6 Shoten, 
1938. Pp. 471. Y 2.80.—Part I of this book com- 
prises the psychology of writing novels and playing 
chess. In the former Masao Kume’s novels are 
chiefly discussed. Part II is an introductory sum- 
mary of Binet’s study dealing with Sardou, Dumas, 
Daudet, Pailleron, Meihac, Goncourt, and Coppée. 
In Part III are treated several subjects concerning 
psychological novels, styles, detective stories, and 
psychology of chess.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3222. Haught, B. F. The relation of intelligence 
of college freshmen to parental occupation. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 203-210.—The 
intelligence-test scores of the freshmen at the 
University of New Mexico from 1921 to 1936 were 
grouped according to the occupations of their 
fathers. On the basis of their means the groups fell 
into the following order, from highest to lowest: 
professional, business and clerical, skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled—K. F. Muenszinger (Colo- 
rado). 

3223. Hegar, W. Graphologie par le trait. (Gra- 
phology according to the character of the stroke.) 
Paris: Vigot, 1938. (2 vols.) Pp. 160;102. 50 fr.— 
The author's aim is not to write a manual on gra- 
phology but to present his own data on the subject 
in the form of a systematization of his observations 
on strokes in writing, which he describes as heavy, 
light, thick, clear, upright, rapid, and slow. He 
endeavors to use scientific methods and psychological 
criteria, eschewing subjectivism as much as possible. 
Many tables, figures, and examples of handwriting 
illustrate the book. Preface by Henri Piéron.—G. 
Goldman (Sorbonne). 

3224. Hevner, K., & Mueller, J.H. The effective- 


ness of various types of art appreciation aids. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 34, 63-72.—5 modern 
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landscape paintings were each rated on a 9-point 
scale by 180 subjects. Each subject was they 
provided with material describing 4 of the 5 pictures 
4 types of appreciation aids were used in this ma. 
terial: anecdotal and biographical data on th 
painter, literary interpretation of his work, mood 
and meaning of the picture, and a formal analysis 
of each picture. Throughout, the preferences oj 
the subjects were for realism. In the retests, folloy. 
ing the use of appreciation aids, the largest gain came 
in response to the type of material which is mos 
remote from the actual esthetic object, least clear 
appropriate and comprehensible to the subjects, and 
least valid from the practicing artist’s point of view 
The use of any appreciation aid on any of the pic. 
tures tended to raise the rating of that picture op 
retest.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3225. Hollingworth, H. L., Terman, L. M.,, & 
Kelly, E. L. Psychological factors in marital happi- 
ness. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 191-203.—I. Reiey 
of Terman, L. M., et al., Psychological factors in 
marital happiness, by H. L. Holligworth. It js 
pointed out that the procedure followed by Terman 
in obtaining data involves the questionnaire “hal 
effect throughout, that the group studies cannot be 
considered representative of the general population 
and that the logic of interpretation is both inconsis 
tent and erroneous. II. The effect of happiness or 
unhappiness on self-report regarding attitudes, reaction 
patterns, and facts of personal history, by L. M 
Terman. Terman presents evidence in support 
the assumption that there was an almost complete 
lack of halo effects in responses to personality and 
background items, in contrast to the presence of such 
effects in responses to items that call for specif 
complaints against the spouse or the marriage. II! 
Concerning the validity of Terman’s weights 
predicting marital happiness, by E. L. Kelly. Kell 


happiness which supports Terman’s claims for th 
predictive value of certain of the questionnaire items 
used in his cross-sectional study.—A. W. Melio 
(Missouri). 

3226. Huff, M. L., & Phillips, H. U. An expen- 
ment in the modification of group status. Soc. |! 0" 
Technique, 1939, 4, 53-61.—R. R. Willougho 
(Brown). 

3227. Ihara, M. 


[A comparative study of Jé- 
panese phonetic symbolism. II.] Rep. 6th Congr 


Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 58-62.—Through 104 
suitable Japanese symbolic words, the author trie 
to learn whether they have some symbolic, univers 
meaning or only a national one. A general tendenc) 
was found toward mimic use in Japanese and ono 
matopoetic use in the Chinese —R. Kuroda (Key 
3228. Ishikawa, S. [A comparative study of the 
intelligence of various races in Manchoukuo by the 
preference test. I.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psycr. 
Ass., 1938, 74-78.—Japanese children were loune 
to be markedly superior to those of the other races. 
No difference was found between Korean ase 
Manchurian children.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
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3220, Iwakura, T. Psycho-sexuale Analyse von 
Shakespeares ‘Sonnetten.’ (Psychosexual analysis 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets.) Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 
1938, 6, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3230. Jersild, A. T. Music. Yearb. nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part I, 135-151.—Only limited 
aspects of the broad field of music education have 
been investigated. The standard tests are concerned 
chiefly with measuring sensory capacities, and 
neglect such important factors as emotional respon- 
sjveness and an awareness of tonal-rhythmic con- 
fgurations. In the teaching of instrumental music 
a child’s musical background and his feeling for music 
are more important considerations than traditional 
drill exercises in “sight reading.’’—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
Simmons). 

3231. Jersild, A. T. Radio and motion pictures. 
Vearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part I, 153- 
173—A survey of the findings of experimental 
studies dealing with radio listening at home, radio 
in the classroom, and commercial and educational 
motion pictures. —P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3232. Johnson, W., & Brown, S. F. Stuttering in 
relation to various speech sounds: a correction. 
Quart. J. Speech, 1939, 25, 20-22.—Apparently 
significant differences between various sounds as 
reported in a previous study were found upon re- 
examination of the data to be incorrect. However, 
the reliability of the order of difficulty of speech 
sounds for stutterers then reported is found to be 


high. The phonetic factor of difficulty in stuttering 


is not a strong one.-—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

3233. Kato, M. Kantanna zukei ni okeru biteki 
wariai no jikken-bigaku-teki kenkyi. (An experi- 
mental study on esthetic proportion in simple forms.) 
lap. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 5, 57-61.—Likes and 
dislikes for simple geometrical forms free from any 
possible associative influences may be assumed to be 
experiences which are very similar to esthetic feeling. 
The finding of Zeissing and Witmer is, however, 

jt always confirmed; thus for instance the value 

1.473 was obtained instead of 1.618. The ratio 1 : 1 
has not often been selected, as is the case in Witmer’s 
results. The author suggests that a ratio of integral 
numbers may hold in the preference of geometrical 
lorms—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
_ 3234. Kitayama, R. Psychoanalytische Studien 
ber den Romanschreiber, Soseki Natume. (Psy- 
choanalytic studies on the novelist Soseki Natume.) 
é. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1938, 6, No. 2.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

3235. Kretzschmar, J. Die Psychologie der 
friihgermanischen Kindheit und die pudagogische 
Aufgabe der Gegenwart. (The psychology of 
children in early Germany and the present educa- 
tional task.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1939, 40, 1-18. 
~Kretzschmar studied boys’ psychology as por- 
trayed in the Icelandic sagas and early Germany. 
voth sources show the qualities characteristic of the 
modern Nordic child—the lordly spirit, courage, 
loyalty, frankness, responsibility, and love of 
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nature. Since boys regarded themselves as men and 
were treated as such, the times were full of adolescent 
hastiness, impulsiveness, boastfulness, and killings 
for rage. Mental differences between youth and 
age were slight; youth never reached the stage of 
psychic regulation, but always remained immature— 
heroic, but in thought naive. Modern Nordic boys 
are neither so childish nor so adult. The field of 
adolescent independence was gradually narrowed 
by allocation of war and political rights to the 
nobility, and the rise of cities, industry and the 
church. This allowed the growth of self-regulation 
in all spheres. The most important educational 
task is the revival of the old Germanic spirit. In 
an industrial state this is possible only through 
youth organizations to defend the Volksgemein- 
schaft.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3236. Kucharski, P. Le probléme du timbre des 
voyelles. (The problem of the timbre of vowels.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 34, 672-673.—When 
the timbre of vowels is analyzed by the electro- 
acoustical techniques, one finds that their timbre 
does not represent an exception to the general 
theory of timbre, as was thought by Helmholtz and 
Hermann. In reality, the timbre of vowel sounds 
can be treated as representing a particular example 
of timbre of musical instruments.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

3237. Lynch, G. E. A harmonic analysis of 
hydrogen tones. Quart. J. Speech, 1939, 25, 57-62.— 
A comparison of the acoustic spectra of the vowel ah 
sung by 11 subjects after inhaling hydrogen and 
after inhaling air was made. No consistent effect 
on the fundamental pitch of the vowel was found. 
The changes in energy distribution among the 
partials were not consistent for the subjects used.— 
W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

3238. Menefee, S. Teaching sociology and stu- 
dent attitudes. Sociol. soc. Res., 1938, 22, 545-556. 
—40 statements on matters of opinion and fact 
which would be definitely touched on during the 
course were given to introductory sociology classes 
(101 students) at the beginning and end of the au- 
tumn quarter. On the average statement 65.3% 
agreed with the judges (10 members of the depart- 
ment) during the first week of school, 79.3% agreed 
during the final week. Topics which showed the 
greatest absolute amount of change are questions 
of fact. Responses closely tied up with emotion 
and prejudices (conservatism in general, anti- 
socialist and anti-labor sentiment, and race preju- 
dice) changed drastically when full discussion was 
allowed.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

3239. Miyoshi, M. [A study of reading. ] Rep. 
6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 126-131.— 
Punctuation in reading a Japanese text by school 
girls was studied.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3240. Moll, A. Vom Singen zum Sprechen. 
(From singing to speaking.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 
1939, 40, 47-56.—Most modern methods of curing 
stuttering are based on slowing articulation. Any 
method which reduces tension on the speech centers 
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and their pathways will succeed. Moll’s method 
consists of gradual transition from the singing to the 
speaking voice, using short sentences and answers 
of the patient’s own construction, sung to a tune of 
his own composition; then paragraphs, first read 
silently without articulation. He next begins speak- 
ing slowly and monotonously. As singing demands 
considerably more physical and mental effort than 
speaking, no free attention is left for anticipatory 
anxiety, and since a sung text requires 3—4 times as 
long as a spoken one, there is no hurry and con- 
sequent inco-ordination of sound production. This 
method follows the preschool child’s advancement 
toward speech. He prefers to sing stories to his 
own melodies, although he can speak the text. It 
also shows the ease with which narrative song can 
be constructed and later pass into normal speech 
melody.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3241. Mones, L. Intelligence and a sense of 
humor. J. except. Child, 1939, 5, 150-153.—It is 
suggested that humor arises from insight into 
cultural incongruities; it is therefore related to 
intelligence, and should be exploited for social 
education —L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College), 


3242. Money-Kyrle, R. Superstition and society. 
London: Hogarth Press, 1939. Pp. x + 163. 4s. 
6d.—Superstitions have much in common with 
neurotic beliefs; myths correspond a few types of 
unconscious fantasy, and taboos are institutionalized 


obsessional protections against the satisfaction of 


repressed desires. Objects which contribute to the 
child’s satisfactions and pains are not differentiated 
from these experiences, and so become endowed 
with supernatural, i.e. animistic, characteristics; 
magic is the technique associated with animistic 
beliefs. It is suggested that constitution determines 
what cultural responses are possible, infantile ex- 
perience determines which of these will be congenial, 
and the “group ideal’ determines which of the latter 
will be approved and therefore habituated. Collab- 
oration between psychoanalysis and social anthro- 
pology is necessary both in the search for facts and in 
the attempt to understand the relationships between 
culture and personality —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


3243. Nobusima, E. Mann und Weib in Ge- 
schlechtsleben. (The sex life of men and women.) 
Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 1937, 5, No. 4.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


3244. Ohtski, K. Die Vergleichungsstudie der 
morgenlindlichen und der abendlindlichen typi- 
schen Symbolik. (The comparative study of Orien- 
tal and Occidental typical symbolism.) Z. Psycho- 
anal., Tokyo, 1938, 6, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3245. Ohtski, K. Analytische Wiirdigung von 
Shakespeares ‘Hamlet.’ (Analytical evaluation of 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.’’) Z. Psychoanal., Tokyo, 
1938, 6, No. 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3246. Oka, D., & Hirao, Y. [A psychological 
study on the belief in immortality. Rep. 6th 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 44-54—119; 
subjects, including boys and girls in the primary 
school and students in schools of middle grade and 
colleges, were asked about their belief in immortality 
in the life to come, in compensation, and in God. 
Primitive, traditional forms of belief seem to tury 
into conscious, self-controlled ones with age: jo 
quantitative change was observed. Will was found 
to be an important factor in the growth of belief. 
girls in general showed a higher inclination toward 
belief —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3247. Richardson, H. M. Studies of ment, 
resemblance between husbands and wives and 
between friends. Psychol. Bull., 1939, 36, 104-120, 
—This review covers the studies of the mental 
resemblances of husband and wife since 1928, and 
all the studies of the mental resemblances of friends, 
and concludes with a comparative and critical 
summary of the methods and results of such studies. 
At all ages, with the possible exception of part or all 
of the preschool period, a tendency to resemblance 
in intelligence has been found. In traits of tempera. 
ment the correlations, although positive, tend t 
run considerably lower than in intelligence, perhaps 
because of the unreliability of the measuring instru- 
ments. Between husbands and wives correlations 
in attitude scores are among the highest that have 
been found, but at the elementary school level these 
correlations approximate zero. 50 references.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


3248. Robin, L. Perception et langage d’aprés 
le Cratyle de Platon. (Perception and language 
according to Plato’s “‘Cratylus.””) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1937, 34, 613-625.—In Plato's ‘Cratylus’ 
two theories of language are presented. According 
to one, language is the artificial product of pure 
convention within an ethnic group. According to the 
other, language is natural, that is, unless it is de- 
formed by artifice and convention, it expresses the 
true nature of things. These two theories are 
debated by means of the Socratic method. The 
conclusion to be drawn is that the problem of the 
origin of language is a false one, and that the onl) 
true problem is that of the conformity betwee 
thought and language—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

3249. Saupe, W. Das jugendliche Theaterspiel 
im Lichte der padagogischen Psychologie. (The 
youth theater in the light of educational psychology.) 
Z. paidag. Psychol., 1939, 40, 39-47.—A theoretical 
outline based chiefly on quotations from recest 
German sources. The purpose of the youth theater 
is to serve the new culture, to combat the adolescent 
inclination toward romantic idealism. Too mat) 
comedies and sentimental and Christmas plays 4 
produced, to the neglect of the festival and solemn 
celebration. The youth theater should be a means 
of teaching character discipline and subordinato® 
and of giving the actors a deep and first-hand insight 
into life’s mysteries —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). — 

3250. Schméing, K. Das “zweite Gesicht” = 
Schottland und Niederdeutschland. (Second sis" 
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GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


‘. Scotland and Low Germany.) Niederdtsch. Z. 
Volksk., 1938, 16, 22-28.—The cause of the close 
relationship between Scotch and Low German 
mental phenomena is a common eidetic anlage.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3251. Schoen, M. A. Scientific basis for moral 
action. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1939, 48, 246-252.— 
It is suggested that the Socratic conception of virtue 
as knowledge of lesser and greater makes moral 
action a function of human intelligence, and there- 
fore makes the science of behavior, psychology, the 
basis of the moral or good life. Moral action is to 
be conceived as action in conformity with critical 
intelligence —O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

3252. Shapiro, H.L. Migration and environment. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xi + 594. 
$7.50 —A study of the Japanese immigrants to 
Hawaii, their relatives in Japan, and their children 
born and brought up in Hawaii, for which over 2500 
individuals were subjected to a long schedule of 
physical measurements. The immigrants were 
examined for evidences of differences from the 
Japanese population and the children for evidences 
of change from the parents. The combined results 
of selective migration and environmental change 
were thus determined. An “astounding degree of 
significant divergence’’ was found. The Hawaiian- 
born differ strikingly from the immigrants, these 
changes being additional to those undergone by the 
immigrants. The author believes that two factors 


are responsible: the immigrants are a distinct sub- 
group of the population from which they were de- 
rived; and the environment in which the Hawaiian- 


born were bred has a marked effect. This would 
indicate some plasticity in the organism, but of a 
limited degree. The author does not believe that the 
Japanese in Hawaii will ever become identical with 
the Hawaiians. There are numerous graphs and 
about 400 pages of tables —D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

3253. Sorokin, P. A., & Berger, C. F. Time- 
budgets of human behavior. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xi+ 204. $2.50.—An in- 
vestigation of the daily activities of 103 men and 
women, classified in 55 activity categories during a 
period of four weeks, provides materials for the 
study of specific consistency, succession, and content 
differences of activities; of constancy, frequency, and 
fluctuation of motives; of qualitative and quantita- 
uve aspects of social contact, association, and 
groups; and of the predictability of human activities 
and social processes. Statistical tables are given in 
the appendix.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

3254. Spengler, J. J. Seed beds of America. J. 
Hered., 1939, 29, 475-488.—A review of ‘‘Problems 
ol a changing population,” a report of the National 
Resources Board. Today’s demographic selection 
Ss sociologically and apparently biologically dys- 
genic. Fertility rates for both city and rural areas are 

igher in relief and underprivileged groups than in 
the higher-income groups. These rates vary inversely 
with the amount of schooling up to high school 
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levels. The farm population just about replaces 
itself, but business and professional classes are failing 
by 25-15% in replacement. There will be a 10.6% 
drop in the number of people having IQ's of 120 or 
above, and the national average IQ is declining 
because of the adverse overloading of sub-average 
groups. The bulk of the nation’s children are being 
reared in cultural poverty, a threat to the foundation 
of democracy itself. Economic reforms are needed 
to counteract the downward trend, together with 
wider spread birth control and a large-scale program 
of intelligence testing for the purpose of identifying 
those individuals unsuited to discharge the duties 
of voter-citizens and parents. A number of charts 
and maps illustrate this article—G. C. Schwesinger 
(American Museum of Natural History). 


3255. Tamaoka, S. [Musical talent test. II. ] 
Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 231-235.— 
Supplementary explanations were added to the 
author’s early study under the same title (see XII: 
900).—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3256. Telford, C. W. Comparative studies of full 
and mixed blood North Dakota Indians. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 116-129.—The author 
began this study with the following hypothesis: ‘‘If 
the apparent mental superiority of the mixed over 
full blood Indians, found by earlier workers on the 
problem, is due to their greater familiarity with the 
English language and with information based upon 
a white culture, we would expect to find them 
definitely superior on tests of an informational sort. 
We would similarly expect this difference to disap- 
pear when tests which are non-informational, non- 
linguistic, and largely ‘performance’ in nature are 
used as the basis for comparisons.’’ The data pre- 
sented support this hypothesis. On achievement and 
intelligence tests the mixed blood group is superior 
to the full blood group; on the Peterson rational 
learning test the two groups are equal; and on 
performance tests the full blood group is superior. 
— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

3257. Thibon, G. Vie affective et vie sociale. 
(Affective life and social life.) Rev. Phil., Paris, 1938, 
38, 430—-436.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


3258. Tramer, M. Partnertrieb. (The partner 
drive.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 42, 
1.—The author assumes the existence of a special 
drive to explain such unusual marital selections as 
involve blind and crippled people and those with 
considerable age differences. Doubtless such selec- 
tion is emotional rather than rational, and the 
partners often wait for each other faithfully for 
many years. This partner drive may be satisfied 
without sexual indulgence, and its conscious direction 
and source of energy may be founded on a strong 
protective instinct or a tendency toward expiation. 
Frequently it takes the form of compensation, such 
as Kretschmer found in normal and Morgenthaler in 
pathological couples. Probably this compensation 
is biological; hence the satisfaction of the partner 
drive appears to be a necessary condition for the 
full development of the individuals concerned, and 
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its denial may lead to serious psychoneuroses.— F, 

Baumgarten (Soleure). 

3259. Visher,S.S. The education of the younger 
starred scientists. J. higher Educ., 1939, 10, 124- 
132.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

3260. Watanabe, T. [A consideration on the 
local characters of the medieval Japanese, with 
special reference to the Zinkokuki and Sankatyot- 
yuka.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
249-256.—Out of these two medieval Japanese 
geopsychological works the author selected the 
words representing good or bad, local characteristics, 
and divided them into five classes, namely, character, 
intelligence, temperament, language, and body. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3261. West, R., Nelson, S., & Berry, M. The 
heredity of stuttering. Quart. J. Speech, 1939, 25, 
23-—30.— Data on the family histories of 204 stutterers 
are compared with similar histories of 204 non- 
stutterers. Among the more than 6000 members of 
the family lines it was found that there were almost 
six times as many stutterers in the stutterers’ 
families. In these families parent and grandparent 
both stuttered in fourteen times as many cases as in 
families of the non-stutterers. A study of the extent 
to which association with other stutterers may have 
influenced the figures showed that over half of the 
stutterers had no real association with other stutter- 
ers, and that only 8% more of the stutterers than of 
the controls had associated with stutterers. Analysis 
of the data for sex differences showed that in one 
group of families the females tend to stutter and in 
another group the males tend to stutter. More of 
the stutterers in the non-stuttering strains began to 
stutter after an infectious disease or after a disease 
of the nervous system, whereas more of those in the 
stuttering strains began to stutter at the onset of 
speech while apparently in good health. A study 
of a group of 250 twinning families disclosed five 
times the incidence of stuttering found in the general 
population. Also, there were two and one half times 
more sinistrals in the twinning families than in the 
general population. It is concluded that some 
common heritable factor may account for the 
considerable overlapping among stuttering, left- 
handedness and twinning.—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

[See also abstracts 2947, 2980, 2996, 3009, 3107, 
3110, 3113, 3119, 3121, 3125, 3128, 3134, 3186, 
3188, 3281, 3297, 3302, 3319, 3326, 3328, 3333, 
3336, 3339, 3347. | 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


3262. Chesney, E. J. The concept of mens rea 
in the criminal law. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1939, 
29, 627-644.—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

3263. Endara, J. A proposito de los examines bio- 
psicologicos en delincuentes. (Biopsychological 
examinations of delinquents.) Arch. Criminol. 

Jeuropsiquiat., 1938, 2, 229-234.—Endara studied 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Kretschmer’s types and the Rorschach test in cop. 
nection with the penal population of Ecuador, |, 
the general population, leptosomes predominate 
among the whites and mestizos, followed, in order 
by athletics and pyknics. The Indians are pyknics. 
the negroes are equally divided between leptosomes 
and athletics, pyknics being absent. In spite of the 
hold of traditional thought on the country, extra. 
verts seem to predominate. Application of the 
Rorschach test to the prisoners presented difficult, 
because of their low mentality and unco-operatiye 
attitude. Nevertheless it gives more reliable resy|ts 
than the Terman and Ballard tests, and whep 
considered in connection with constitution and social 
condition, it explains many aspects of the crime. 
The chief characteristic was the deficiency of affect 
and intelligence.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3264. Endara, J. Primer Congreso Latino- 
Americano de Criminologia. (The first Latin. 
American Congress of Criminology.) Arch. Crimin- 
ol. Neuropsiqutat., 1938, 2, 262—272.—The Congress, 
held in Buenos Aires July 25-31, resulted in the 
formation of the American Union of Criminology, 
with headquarters at Buenos Aires, composed of the 
institutes of criminology in South American countries 
and of individual students of the subject. The 
discussions and recommendations of the Congress 
were concerned chiefly with various aspects of the 
collaboration of medicine and criminology, the care 
of neglected and delinquent minors, the maintenance 
of legal guarantees (as opposed to Soviet and Nazi 
judicial principles), the early recognition of psycho- 
pathic personalities, the fight against alcoholism, 
and the popularization of the principles of mental 
hygiene.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3265. Frankel, E. One thousand murderers. /. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1939, 29, 672-688.—L. Acker- 
son (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research). 


3266. Gregor, A. Zur Bewertung der Zeugenaus- 
sage tiber Erlebnisse im Stupor. Dargestellt an 
einem Sittlichkeitsverbrechen an einem Kinde. 
(The evaluation of testimony on events experienced 
in stupor; illustrated from the case of a sexual 
attack on a child.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1939, 30, 
24-28.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3267. Hooton, E. A. The American criminal: 
an anthropological study. Vol. I: The native white 
criminal of native parentage. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+ 789. $10.00.—A 
study of native white criminals of native parentage 
to determine the relevancy of their physical charac- 
teristics to types of antisocial conduct. The author 
reviews and criticizes the Lombrosian theory, as we! 
as Gall’s methodology and statistical techniques 
The present study was begun in 1926. Statistical 
analyses were made of sociological and morphological 
observations and of diverse anthropological data. 
These last were collected in 10 states and consiste¢ 
of over 20 measurements for 13 morphological indices 
on each of 13,873 adult criminals and 3209 
civilians belonging to a control group. Comparisons 
of the characteristics of subjects belonging to the 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


‘otal series arranged in groups and sub-groups ac- 
cording to state classification, morphology, offenses, 
age, occupation, urban and rural residence, criminal 
history, body build, marital status, and religious 
sfiliation result in the author’s conviction that (1) 
Lombroso’s main contention of the association of 
biological inferiority with mental and moral weak- 
ness leading to criminality is upheld; (2) criminals 
can be differentiated physically according to type 
of offense; (3) it is impossible to type criminals 
oractically and effectively according to the nature 
of their offenses; (4) physically ‘‘there is no unity of 
type in the American born criminal of American 
parentage’; (5) criminals are physically inferior to 
law-abiding citizens of the same ethnic origin; (6) 
crime results from the interplay of the most un- 
favorable environmental conditions selected by those 
who are biologically and physically inferior. The 
statistical data are contained in 480 pages of 722 
tables. —P..S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3268. Kuttner, L. Die Kinder der Sicherungs- 
verwahrten. (The children of persons in precau- 
tionary custody.) Krim. Abh., 1938, H. 31. Pp. 
35. RM 1.50.—All the own children of 611 persons 
under precautionary arrest were criminals before 
their 25th year. Among the stepchildren the 
percentage was lower. The fathers of these children 
were also criminals in youth, and in 83% of the 
cases the type of criminality was the same in both 
generations—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3269. Lukas, I. Prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and crimein Austria. J.crim. Law Criminol., 
1939, 29, 689-707.— L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

3270. Paul-Boncour, —. Troubles caractério- 
logiques et délinquance. (Character disturbances 
and delinquency.) Amn. Enfance, 1938, No. 118, 
l-ll1—The author develops certain general ideas 
on the subject for use in education. He believes that 
most cases of moral weakness can be adjusted to a 
greater or less degree and that the unadjustable in- 
corrigible child should be distinguished from the 
child who is incorrigible only because of bad en- 
vironmental conditions.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


3271, Pulter, H. Die Kriminalistik der Frau 
Wihrend der Schwangerschaft und ihre Bedingt- 
heit durch die Schwangerschaftszustiinde. (The 
criminality of women during pregnancy and its 
conditioning by the vicissitudes of pregnancy.) 
\ irtzburg: Triltsch, 1937. Pp. 73.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

5272. Saffir, M. A. Behind the delinquent. 
‘cago Schs J., 1939, 20, 105-109.—There are two 
major approaches to the prevention of juvenile 
élinquency : (1) the establishing and strengthening 
of the social impulses (character education), (2) 
the legitimate satisfaction of those impulses which 
at conflict with the social impulses (provision of 
esirable outlets) —M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

, 3273, Teichmann, H. Meineidige und Meineids- 
tuationen. (Perjurers and situations leading to 
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perjury.) Krim. Abh., 1935. Pp. 71. RM 3.60.— 
Women commit perjury twice as often as other 
offenses. This appears to be due to the fact that they 
are more indifferent in their attitude toward the 
state and more anxious to protect their illegitimate 
offspring and lovers. Men usually commit this 
offense for material resons. There seems to be no 
correlation with geographical, vocational or religious 
factors.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3274. Tolman, R. S. Some selective criteria for 
probation. Soc. Work Technique, 1939, 4, 47-52. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3275. Varallanos, J. Bandoleros en el Peru. 
(Highway robbers in Peru.) Lima: 1937. Pp. 122. 
—A study of the history and the psychological, 
economic, and social factors of highway robbery in 
general. The chief causes in Peru at present are 
absentee landlordism, with its resultant poverty and 
illiteracy; alcoholism; the incitement of the movies; 
poor administration of justice; and political corrup- 
tion and revolution.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


[See also abstracts 3090, 3140, 3335. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


3276. Blumenfeld, W. La psicologia comercial. 
(Commercial psychology.) Rev. Fac. Cienc. Econ., 
1937, 10, 52-68.—Commercial psychology includes 
such problems as vocational selection, learning a job, 
working conditions, advertising. The importance 
of these is stressed.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3277. DeSilva, H. R., Robinson, P., & Forbes, 
T. W. Some psychological factors in accident- 
repeater drivers. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1939, 
34, 124-128.—Results of an analysis of the data 
obtained from the operation of a driver research 
clinic in the New York motor vehicle department 
showed that the accident repeaters were poorer as a 
group in the various tests given, ranging from 6% to 
50% of the average test scores of the volunteer 
group. Contrary to findings elsewhere, the propor- 
tion of foreign-born among the repeaters was about 
that to be expected from the make-up of the total 
population as shown by the census. The repeaters 
reported greater driving experience and yearly 
mileage, but about four years less education than 
the volunteer group. Accident repeaters drive 
dangerously because of lack of training, or as a 
result of imitating other bad drivers, or because they 
possess sensory, motor, or temperamental defects 
of which they are ignorant.—C. H. Johnson (Port- 
land, Ore.). 


3278. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Pilot fitness for 
night flying. Science, 1939, 89, 223-226.—In this 
article the authors present data obtained by the 
use of an instrument of their design on dark adapta- 
tion at different ages. They point out the advantages 
of such an instrument; the data which can be ob- 
tained from its use are of value in determining an 
aspirant’s fitness for night flying —F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 
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3279. Lahy, J.M. Contribution ala méthodologie 
psychotechnique. Le coefficient d’apprentissage 
d’un test. (Contribution to psychotechnical meth- 
odology. Practice coefficient for a test.) Travail 
hum., 1938, 6, 407-430.—Indices of practice are 
worked out in accordance with specifications 
formulated at the Psychotechnical Congress in 
Moscow in 1931. Practice curves and these coeffi- 
cients are given for 11 tests that are widely used 
in French psychotechnical situations. These include 
diffused attention, motor suggestibility, reaction 
time, judgment of speeds and differences, and 
memory for numbers. Greater practice effect is 
noted for motor tests than for intellectual ones.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3280. Lahy, J. M., & Korngold, S. Stimulation a 
cadence rapide et motricité chez les sujets fréquem- 
ment blessés. (Stimulation at high frequency and 
motility of accident-prone individuals.) Année 
psychol., 1938, 38, 86-139.—This is an account of 
experiments concerning the psychological causation 
of industrial accidents. The modification of the 
behavior of a group of 58 workers who had been in- 
jured frequently was compared with that of a control 
group of 39 accident-free workers, when both were 
submitted to varied stimulating conditions which 
limited the time allowed for certain assigned re- 
actions. When the intervals between the responses 


were decreased, the precision of the work of both 
groups fell off, but the drop exhibited by the accident- 


prone group was the more marked. This held true 
when the instructions emphasized speed alone, or 
speed and accuracy; when precision was demanded 
by the experimenter, the accuracy scores of the two 
groups were not divergent. Following instructions 
to work for accuracy, the accident-prone group 
decreased their output more than did the control 
group, but there was little intergroup rate difference 
when only the speed factor was emphasized in the 
verbal directions. The investigators attempt a 
psychophysiological interpretation of the experi- 
mental results.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 


[See also abstract 3022. | 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3281. Alderman, E. The effect of size of type on 
speed of reading and the determination of various 
factors that may influence the results. Pittsb. Schs, 
1938, 13, No. 2. Pp. 63.—The author studies the 
effect of size of type on speed of reading, including 
stories printed in 8, 10, 12, and 14 point types, and 
found that in grades I and II the smaller the size 
of type the faster the stories were read without 
lowered comprehension.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


3282. Anderson, J. E. Problems of method and 
maturity and curricular studies. Yearb. Nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part 1, 397-422.—Every 
curriculum represents a compromise between the 
demands of society and those of the child’s needs, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


interests, and abilities. A survey of types of Curric. 
ular material is followed by a discussion of the 
experimental approach in theory and _ practice 
general criteria for the effectiveness of a curriculum, 
an outline of the difficulties of curricular researc), 
criteria for the evaluation of curricular studies, and 
research methods other than purely experiments| 
ones.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3283. Berger, F. Grundziige einer Psychologie 
unmittelbarer und musischer Bildung. (Principles 
of a psychology of immediate and affective educa. 
tion.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1939, 40, 18-31—a:) 
education is conditioned by race and heredity, and 
Germany's most important problem is character 
formation through education of the will, using con. 
crete folk experience. The transformation since 
1933 proves that her soul, mind, and character does 
not depend on the biological working out of an Ap- 
lage, but that there is a high receptivity and lability 
usable for race hygiene and politics. Character 
formation by concrete and affective education js 
carried out through unconscious imitation (Hitler's 
method; tradition, taste, ‘‘life style’’); preideational 
and prelogical grasp (rhythm, prejudices, values 
folk psychology, which unites the people in quiet 
confident love; and the combination of affective 
with concrete education to produce the totalitarian 
will and character (salute, uniforms, marching songs, 
the performance of all ceremonies under the swastika 
symbol). The symbol of this education is not the 
racially and psychologically alien cross, but the 
swastika, which is identified with the strenuousness, 
accomplishment, and racial supremacy of the Nordic 
soul. The strengthening of this is the deepest reli- 
gion.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3284. Brueckner, L. J. The development of 
ability in arithmetic. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ, 
1939, 38, Part 1, 275-—298.—Developmental levels 
may be distinguished as follows, although much over- 
lapping is present: (1) readiness for formal number 
work (kindergarten and preschool) ; (2) initial stages 
of learning (grades 1-2); (3) rapid progress in 
fundamental habits and attitudes (grades 3-4); (4 
extension of computational skills on the basis o 
social experiences (grades 5—8); (5) appearance and 
development of special aptitudes and_ broader 
interests (high school and college).—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

3285. Corey, S. M., & Beery, G. S. The effect 
of teacher popularity upon attitude toward school 
subjects. J. educ. Psychol., 1938, 29, 665-0/0— 
Data collected by questionnaire from 152 freshman 
university students, dealing with former preierences 
for teachers and subjects in high school, imply that 
liking a school subject is rather closely related to 
liking the teacher—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

3286. Culbert, J. F., & Smith, H. R. Counseling 
young workers. New York: Vocational Service !0! 
Juniors, 1939. Pp. xii+ 212. $1.75.—The Voce 
tional Service for Juniors is sponsored by the Jum 
Division of the New York State Employment °& 
vice and NYA of New York City. The book & 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


«ribes the techniques and procedures used for 4 
vears in the occupational orientation of youth, 
including the counselor’s work with the client, 
working relations with other agencies, administra- 
tive procedures and mechanics, and the work of 
the psychological department. Minnesota clerical, 
(Rourke vocabulary, stenographic and typing, and 
fling tests, an interest blank, and an information 
schedule are among the techniques used. Facsimiles 
of a comprehensive array of schedules and forms 
employed by the service are shown in an appendix. 
—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

3287. Estes, S. G., & Horn, D. Interest patterns 
as related to fields of concentration among engineer- 
ing students. J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 29-36.—The 
Strong vocational interest blank was administered 
to 615 upper-class engineering students in an at- 
tempt to secure information on their likes and dis- 
likes. Curriculum group (civil, mechanical, electri- 
cal, chemical, and industrial) responses were analyzed 
item by item, and frequency and percentage distribu- 
tions were made. Five interest scales (split-half 
reliability of .88) were constructed, and interest 
blanks of students from each field of concentration 
were stencilled with these scales. ‘‘Each of the 
scales successfully differentiated the students in the 
feld of concentration for which the scale was de- 
signed from students in other fields of concentration.” 
lhe mechanical and electrical engineer interest scales 
had r’s of .70 and .71 respectively with the Strong 
engineering scale. The other three scales correlated 
negatively with the Strong scale-—C. N. Cofer 
Brown). 

3288. Eurich,A.C. Youthinthecolleges. Yearb. 
nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part II, 73-96.— 
The age range for freshmen in any given college is 
likely to extend from 16 to over 20. Scholastically 
the youngest student is not handicapped in competi- 
tion with his fellows. The acceptance of high school 
graduation as a basic college entrance requirement 
does not insure uniform preparation. A simple 
measure having the highest predictive value for 
success in college is rank in the high-school graduat- 
ing class in scholarship over a four-year period.— 
P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3289. Garrison, K. C. A study of the interests 
of college students. Psychol. Monogr., 1938, 50, 
No. 5, 183-202.—“‘The data for this study were 
gathered from the application of an interest inven- 
tory devised by the author and revised after trial 
experiences with college students.’’ The results with 
520 students at North Carolina State College indicate 
that the test differentiates the interests of engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and business students. There was 
also “a difference present in the choices of students 
‘rom different home backgrounds.”"— K. F. Muen- 
Zinger (Colorado). 

3290. Gates, A. I. 


; Basal principles in reading 
readiness testing. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1939, 40, 495- 
Y0—Recent studies of and tests for reading readi- 
Ness are reviewed. Factors influencing the value of 
‘test are discussed, and a justification for the use of 
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reading readiness tests is given —J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 


3291. Gordon, H. C. Written English of senior 
high school pupils grouped by achievement level 
regardless of grade. J. educ. Res., 1939, 32, 518- 
530.—Pupils in grades 10—12 in a Philadelphia high 
school were tested for achievement in written 
English by a test consisting of 196 items in English 
usage. They were reorganized for written English 
on the basis of the test, which was also given to the 
pupils in four other senior high schools which were 
used as controls. Retests were given a year later. 
The results indicate that the experimental group 
had higher test scores in English usage and relatively 
fewer mechanical errors in composition, but no 
measurable advantage in total composition quality. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


3292. Gray, W.S. Summary of reading investiga- 
tions (July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938). J. educ. Res., 
1939, 32, 481-517.—Analysis of reports of reading 
investigations over the year period, analyzed into 
topical groups such as reading readiness, teaching 
methods, vocabulary studies, achievement, and adult 
reading. Bibliography of 98 titles—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 


3293. Gray, W. S. Reading. Yearb. nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part I, 185-209.—Teachers 
must consider such factors as the maturity of the 
learner. Children’s reading preferences differ greatly 
at each age and grade level. Growth in certain 
phases of reading, such as oral reading, eye-voice 
span, speed of silent reading, comprehension, and 
meaning vocabulary must be carefully considered. 
Five stages of development in reading are recognized: 
(1) the stage when reading readiness is attained; (2) 
the initial stage in learning to read; (3) the stage of 
rapid progress and acquiring fundamental reading 
attitudes and habits; (4) the period of a rapid ex- 
tension of experience marked by increased power, 
efficiency, and general excellence in reading; (5) 
the stage of refinement of reading interests, habits 
and tastes.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3294. Guillaume, P. L’appréhension des figures 
géométriques. (Apprehension of geometric figures.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1937, 34, 675-710.—Indi- 
vidual differences in the ability to do elementary 
geometry are very great. One wonders whether a 
special aptitude for figural apprehension is not at 
least one of the conditions for solving geometric 
problems, and whether the difficulties of certain 
students do not arise from a certain weakness of 
this function. The author thinks that the recent 
work inspired by Gestalt theory, especially that of 
Wertheimer and Duncker, throws some light on the 
problem. After discussing numerous geometric 
examples, he concludes that the procedure can be 
reduced to the mutual interaction of reasoning and 
form perception.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3295. Hartshorne, H. [Ed.] From school to 
college; a study of the transition experience. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. 470. $3.50.— 
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A comprehensive, objective study of the school 
and college experience in its relation to general 
personality growth (intellectual, social, moral, and 
physical), based on a study of 1200 boys.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3296. Hische,W. Arbeitserziehung. Ein Beispiel 
psychologischer Paidagogik. (Work education. An 
example of psychological pedagogy.) Dtsch. Berufs- 
erzieh., Ausg. A, 1939, 54, 25-30.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3297. Horn, E., & McKee, P. Language: the 
development of ability in spelling. Yearbd. nat. 
Soc. Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part I, 241-254.—To 
facilitate the development of spelling ability, 
children should learn to use words in natural situa- 
tions, while ‘‘the basal word lists in any grade should 
be comprised of words that represent both the 
present needs of children in that grade and their 
probable permanent needs.’-—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 


3298. Jensen, K. The social studies. Yearb. 
nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part I, 325-360.— 
In the past the grade placement of the social studies 
has been determined largely by opinion leading to 
dogmatic justifications. The problem is very com- 
plex and there is a need to hold only tentative 
attitudes. The concepts of young children are not 


qualitatively different from those of adults, although 
most procedures in reaching social studies have 
neglected the facts of the growth of concepts studied 


in individual children. ‘Distinguishing vocabulary 
from concepts as a factor conditioning success in the 
social studies is difficult, if not futile.” It has been 
experimentally verified that certain specific atti- 
tudes are easily fostered and modified, although 
generalized attitudes are more stable and largely 
originate in the home. Attitudes are insignificantly 
influenced by experience in social studies. ‘‘Research 
data on the vital question of the relation between 
developmental level and attitudes are lacking.’”’— 
P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3299. Jersild, A. T., & Dwyer, F. M. Early 
training in routine physical habits. Yearb. nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part I, 97-108.—The time 
between feedings is determined mainly by the child’s 
needs while the introduction of new foods should 
be guided by an observation of dislikes for particular 
sensory experiences, the appearance of biting and 
chewing, the improvement of hand-to-mouth move- 
ments and the neuromuscular readiness for solids. 
The child’s own spontaneous needs rather than an 
arbitrary time requirement should determine his 
sleep schedule. The possibility of emotional com- 
plications associated with the establishment of 
satisfactory habits of elimination cannot be over- 
emphasized. The learning of dressing habits is 
connected with problems of undue dependence upon 
adult assistance.—P.5S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3300. Kiessling, A. Uber die Vererbung von 
Leistungen. (The inheritance of accomplishment.) 
Z. pddag. Psychol., 1939, 40, 32-38.—Kiessling 
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approaches the problem through mistakes, j, 
deficiency of psychic functions. He studied the 
school records of two pairs of identical twins (girl 
16 years old), and found that the errors of both 
members of a pair were practically identical j, 
number and kind. He believes that accomplishment 
and error are based on a constitutional psycho. 
physical Anlage, and are therefore inheritable 
There is an inherited disposition for special kinds of 
accomplishments and mistakes.—M. E. Mory 
(Baltimore). 


3301. McCall, W. A. Measurement. New Yor: 
Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xv + 535. $4.00.—35 chap. 
ters cover: the place of measurement in education: 
criteria for the selection and construction of standard 
tests; use of standard tests for grouping pupils 
program of measurement for progressive schools 
guidance and evaluation of teaching by measure. 
ment; school marks and reports; presentation of 
test results; how to scale tests and compute statistical 
measures. A list of tests and test publishers js 
included, as well as a discussion of the tests com. 
prising the Comprehensive Achievement Test— 
P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3302. Mersand, J. Facts and fiction about the 
educational values of the cinema. Educ. Screen 
1938, 17, No. 10, 319-321; 324.—Scientific investiga. 
tion of the effects of movies on behavior and ideas, 
speech habits, etc., is urged. The reliability 
existing generalizations is questioned.—M. Ke 
Butler (Hospital). 


3303. Milne, F. T. The use of scholastic tests in 
South African schools. Pretoria: van Schaik, 193’ 
Pp. 162. 1/--—Achievement tests and their use in 
the school are discussed, along with the presentation 
of an arithmetic test which was developed and stand- 
ardized for use in the South African schools.—D. 6 
Ryans (William Woods College). 


3304. Nestor, I. M. Orientarea profesionali. 
Part I: Organizare. (Professional orientation 
Part I: Organization.) Bucurest: Societatea Ro- 
mand de Cercetdri Psihologice, 1939. Pp. 1. 
Also Anal. Psthol., 1938, 5.—The author stucied 
practical psychology in several countries and came 
to the conclusion that the problem of an office ‘or 
professional orientation of various groups is large!) 
a matter of its organization. Several questioss 
concerning this organization are discussed: (1) Th 
problem of orientation of school children; te 
schools must be able to furnish useful information © 
schools of higher learning and training. The ollie 
of professional orientation is to collect this. |! 
Several problems concerning the organization ° 
this office itself, such as its location, its person 
its publicity, examinations, training of the examine 
placement of candidates, etc., are discussed. 
Re-education of injured people and of poorly adjus' 
ones is discussed. (4) In considering the problem 
of the professional orientation of the infirm, ™ 
retarded, and young girls from the rural areas,“ 
author recommends the creation of many psy 
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MENTAL TESTS 


hnical laboratories in villages. French summary. 


tect 
_(. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3305. Robinson, H. M. Treatment of severe 
cases of reading disability. J. educ. Res., 1939, 32, 
531-535.—Outline of diagnosis and treatment of 
-ases of reading disability by the methods developed 
at the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago. 
_S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3306. Sato, K. [Simple devices for psychological 
experiments in the classroom. ] Rep. 6th Congr. 
Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 208-209.—R. Kuroda 
Keijo). 

3307. Symonds, P. M. A new meaning for educa- 
tional psychology. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 33- 
37 —Whereas in the past there have been research 
workers adding to the facts of educational psychology 
and teachers of the subject, now, with the advent of 
the American Association for Applied Psychology, 
the educational psychologist is expected to apply 
this body of scientific data to educational situations. 
—R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


3308. Washburne, C. The work of the committee 
of seven on grade-placement in arithmetic. Yearb. 


nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part I, 299-324.— 
A summary of the findings and recommendations of 
the Committee of Seven of the Northern Illinois 
Conference on Supervision, together with a digest 
of the only two published criticisms, a statement 
of the limitations of the Committee’s research, and 
suggestions for further research.—P.S. de Q. Cabot 


Simmons). 


3309. Wrightstone, J. W., Rechetnick, J., McCall, 
W.A., & Loftus, J. J. Measuring social performance 
factors in activity and control schools of New York 
City. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1939, 40, 423-432.—This is 
the fifth of a series of articles describing the in- 
auguration and appraisal of an activity program ina 
group of elementary schools. ‘‘The activity classes 
are superior to the non-activity classes in quality 
ol co-operative activities, with little difference in the 
irequency of these aspects of behavior.’”’ In sum- 
mary of all studies to date, it is said: ‘“The compara- 
tive measurement of certain intellectual, dynamic, 
and social performance factors in carefully matched 
activity and non-activity schools indicates generally 
equal or superior achievement for the activity 
practices.”"—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


‘See also abstracts 2984, 3050, 3182, 3206, 3207, 
3211, 3222, 3230, 3235, 3238, 3249, 3270, 3321, 
3331, 3332, 3359. ] 
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_ 3310. Burt, C. The lastest revision of the Binet 
intelligence tests. Eugen. Rev., 1939, 30, 255—260.— 
A comparison is made of the efficiency of the new 
1937) revision of the Stanford-Binet with the 
tarlier English adaptation of the 1916 revision. The 
rew one is found to be more effective in diagnosing 
the dull and defective, but, when items are internally 
graded, English findings do not agree with American 
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age assignments. A plea is made for detailed item 
analysis. The order of difficulty of sub-tests is not 
consistent for different children. Examinees vary 
in kind of ability as well as in amount. The new 
scale is ‘appreciably more reliable than the old” in 
showing the relative contributions of different factors 
(common factor vs. other influences) to account for 
variations in results obtained by different persons 
and between different types of children. A request 
is made for co-operation from users of the new scale 
to secure more data for analysis of the nature and 
extent of special abilities and disabilities—G. C. 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural History). 


3311. Carl, G. P. A new performance test for 
adults and older children: the Carl hollow square 
scale. J. Psychol., 1939, 7, 179-199.—The weakness 
of extant adult performance tests is discussed. The 
new test consists in filling a hole with blocks of 
varying straight-line geometric forms, each having 
straight and beveled edges. The time of administra- 
tion is usually between 25 and 35 minutes. The 
procedure for administration of the test is described; 
time is taken and moves are counted. The scoring 
procedure and the standardization of the test are 
described. The coefficient of reliability was .876 for 
1508 adult subjects. Adjusted Pearson r’s between 
the test and various other tests are tabulated. The 
r with the Stanford-Binet for adults was .785, that 
for children over 10 years was .753, and that for the 
combined groups was .771.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3312. Freeman, F. N. Mental tests. (2nd ed.) 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. Pp. x + 460. 
$2.50.—New additions to the book include discus- 
sion of factor analysis, the Terman-Merrill revision 
of the Binet scale, and the Thurstone tests of pri- 
mary mental abilities. In general, more stress has 
been placed upon the educational application of 
tests than in the earlier edition. In the latter part 
of the book the nature of ability is discussed, with 
the following conclusions: ‘‘Certain simple abilities, 
mainly sensory, are relatively independent, largely 
inherent, and based on the structure of the sense 
organs. Motor ability may also be based largely on 
structure, but the structural basis is not so specific; 
motor ability is therefore not unified. General 
intellectual ability is a reality and there are two or 
three plausible explanations of its organic basis. 
It is not to be identified with any one particular 
thought process, but includes a number of modes 
of thinking, with emphasis on the more abstract and 
complex ones. The group factors or primary abili- 
ties are probably not native abilities but habits of 
thought formed by experience and training. All 
abilities, both special and general, are affected by 
training, but some appear to have an underlying 
organic basis.".—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labo- 
ratory for Child Research). 

3313. Kelley, T. L. The selection of upper and 
lower groups for the validation of test items. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1939, 30, 17—-24.—It is suggested that 
items may be studied best when whole experimental 
samples yield 50% right responses, and that upper 
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and lower groups consisting of 27% from the ex- 
tremes of the criterion score distribution are optimal 
for the study of test items, provided the differences 
in criterion scores among the members of each group 
are not utilized —R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 

3314. Peatman, J. G. On the meaning of a test 
score in psychological measurement. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 23-47.—This is a systematic 
account of the meaning of a test score. Only scores 
derived from tests presumably measuring psycho- 
logical ability are considered. The test score is 
discussed from three points of view; namely, mathe- 
matical meaning, positional meaning, and functional 
meaning. Greatest emphasis is placed on functional 
meaning. References.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware 
State Hospital). 

3315. Spearman,C. “Intelligence” tests. Eugen. 
Rev., 1939, 30, 249-254.—Content defects in current 
intelligence tests render them invalid for the study 
of heredity. The two-factor method of splitting a 
score into a G and an S component aims to overcome 
such defect. The underlying principle of educa- 
tion is two-fold: it perceives relations between two 
or more items; given one item and the principle of 
relationship, it can proceed to the next or later items. 
Education may be said to comprise the whole of 
insightful knowledge. Another merit is that it 
supplies separate measurements of mental process- 
es, testing what is originative rather than experi- 
ential in nature. Recent tests, of the sort devised 
by Line, Stephenson and others, in addition to 
Spearman's own, afford an adequate measure of 
intelligence.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum 
of Natural History). 


3316. Suzuki, S. [On the experimental study of 
Kohs’ block-design test.] Rep. 5th Congr. Jap. 
psychol. Ass., 1938, 214-218.—Despite Kohs’ dec- 
laration that the block-design test is a trustworthy 
measure of intelligence, the author regards it as 
defective because of its dependence on a statistical 
study of results, neglecting the investigation of 
functions seen in the process of performance. Two 
kinds of experiment were executed to criticize Kohs’ 
study with regard to the size of model and its varied 
degrees of divided details. The results demand 
further investigation on phenomenal quality of the 
model figures used in Kohs’ study.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

3317. Wells, F. L. Clinical aspects of functional 
transfer. (Psychometric practice in adults of 
superior intelligence, IV.) Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1939, 9, 1-22.—This is the concluding report of a 
series of practical experiments dealing with four 
O'Connor tests. The results are considered from 
the standpoint of transfer effects and effects on 
individual differences. Only a small number of 
cases are considered, but each is intensively observed. 
Emphasis is on the individual as well as the function, 
on the subjective character of the “identical ele- 
ments’ and the consequently individual character 
of the transfer process, and on the shift in the 
pattern of individual differences brought about by 
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practice. There are notes on the more recent litera. 
ture. References, and an appendix consisting of {7 
graphs.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware State Hospital). 
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3318. Anderson, J. E. Child development ang 
the growth process. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Edy 
1939, 38, Part I, 15-49.—Compared with knowledge: 
and skills, attitudes are formulated through informal 
and indirect instruction. Conditions facilitating 
learning are the provision of adequate opportunities, 
the necessity for properly pitched standards of 
performance, an emphasis upon a child's successes, 
the appropriateness of one’s demands to a child’s 
general developmental level, and effective motiya. 
tion. Developmental trends and characteristics are 
discussed in relation to physical growth and physio. 
logical development, the development of motor and 
linguistic skills, intelligence, the emotions, social 
maturity, interests and activities, character and 
personality.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3319. Baylor, M. H., & Monachesi, E. D. Re- 
habilitation of children. New York: Harper, 1939. 
Pp. 572. $3.75.—A study of child placement by 
social agencies. Included are a brief historical 
survey of the development of socia! work for children: 
evaluation of children’s responses to placement: 
analyses of the children’s own families and of foster 
families. The utilization of psychiatric thinking 
in child placement, the history of the child after 
placement is terminated, and predictability of a 
child’s response to care are described. An appendix 
contains a history of the work of the Children’s Aid 
Association of Boston and the New England Home 
for Little Wanderers. The book is designed as a 
text in child placement, with illustrative case cita- 
tions.—E. Alpern (Providence Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

3320. Binet, A. Propos sur la puberté précoce. 
(Remarks on precocious puberty.) Paris méd. 
1938, No. 51, 470-473.—The author reports several 
cases of extremely precocious sexual maturity 19 
girls (menstruation at one to four years of age), 
and outlines the psychological consequences of this 
physiological anomaly.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 


3321. Borgeson, G. M. Techniques used by the 
teacher during the nursery school luncheon period. 
Child Develpm. Monogr., 1938, No. 24. Pp. xv 
+ 214. $2.35.—Records of the mealtime situation 
in the nursery school were studied in terms of the 
behavior problems presented by the’children and the 
teachers’ techniques in handling them. The effects 
of such teacher activities on the children were 
evaluated. The data were collected by case-stu() 
methods, consisting of modified diary records; the 
teacher was observed directly and the children 
indirectly, then the events were classified under 
large units of activity. The importance of spec! 
training and the personality factor in the selection 
teachers for nursery schools was emphasized, * 
those so qualified were found to develop and emp!) 
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the most effective techniques. With the children, 
problems of dawdling and food aversion were noted 
as of greatest importance. The need was shown 
for further study of children and testing of tech- 
niques, which would aid in reduction of future trial- 
and-error methods among teachers. Emphasis was 
olaced on minimizing the importance usually at- 
tached to eating abnormalities as well as on the 
prevention of maladjusted behavior—R. Bush 
(Riverside, R. I.). 

3322. Deeg, E. Das symbolische Denken in der 
Kindersprache. (Symbolic thought in child speech.) 
Wirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. Pp. 69.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

3323. Dublineau, J. La notion des structures 
dans les troubles du caractére de l’enfant. (The 
idea of structure in character disturbances in chil- 
dren.) Evolut. psychiat., 1938, 3, 3-47.—An analysis 
of abnormal behavior from the character point of 
view brings out two distinct types with a gamut of 
intermediate types: the emotive-motor and the sen- 
sry-motor. Proceeding from the point of view that 
character disturbances are probably less the result 
{a real predominance of criminal tendencies than 
of a lack of correction by opposing structures, the 
author suggests a series of problems in the field of 
pedagogical therapy.—G. Goldman (Sorbonne). 

3324. Gerard, M. W. Enuresis. A study in 
etiology. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1939, 9, 48-58.— 
The histories and treatment records of 72 cases 


referred to the psychiatric service for enuresis are 


analyzed as to possible cause. It is concluded ‘‘that 
wetting is not a symptom with one etiology similar 
in all cases, and which will respond to one form of 
treatment, but divides itself into several categories.”’ 
Enuresis may result from a physical disorder, from 
faulty training methods, and from emotional dis- 
turbances. In this study the third category was 
found to be the most important. Analysis of 
enuresis on the basis of etiology rather than symp- 
tom expression should aid in determining specific 
treatment. Bibliography.—S. W. Bijou (Delaware 
State Hospital). 

3325. Gesell, A., Castner, B. M., Thompson, H., 
& Amatruda, C. S. Biographies of child develop- 
ment. New York: Hoeber, 1939. Pp. 328. $3.75. 
—This book presents in biographic style brief sum- 
maries of the developmental progress of 84 children 
showing wide diversity in developmental trends. 
Part | represents a follow-up study of 30 children 
whose first developmental examinations were re- 
ported in 1928 and whose present status is viewed in 
the light of developmental appraisals and prognostic- 
ations offered at various periods of examination in 
einterim. These cases illustrate normal, retarded, 
superior, and atypical developmental features. Part 
I deals with individual studies of behavior growth 
ia variety of cases which illustrate the many and 
varied problems of diagnosis and prognosis. Ex- 
amination findings, recommendations for treatment, 
and subsequent progress are discussed in cases 
presenting irregularities of early mental develop- 
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ment, superior mental endowment, physical compli- 
cations (birth injury, post-encephalitis, mongolism, 
cretinism, etc.), problems of immaturity and pre- 
maturity, and reading and language difficulties. The 
effects of twinship and questions concerning foster 
care and adoption are considered and illustrated by 
case material.—D. B. Lindsley (Brown). 

3326. Hatano,K. Jidé shakai shinrigaku. (Social 
psychology of children.) Tokyo: Débunkan, 1938, 
Pp. 283. Y 1.20.—Lies and morals in children are 
treated under “society in children,’ and movies, 
radio, arithmetic and composition, etc., are discussed 
under ‘“‘children in society.’’ In the conclusion the 
importance of sociological study of the psychology of 
children is stressed.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3327. Hohman, L. B. Difficult children and work 
habits. Occup. Ther., 1938, 17, 1-10.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

3328. Horowitz, R. E. Racial aspects of self- 
identification in nursery school children. J. Psy- 
chol., 1939, 7, 91-99.—This study deals “‘with the 
beginnings of race consciousness as a function of 
ego-development.”” 24 children in a WPA nursery 
school, 2 to 5 years in age, of both sexes, served as 
subjects. Several negroes were in the group. A 
choice test was used: a page with two pictures 
relevant to the test item was shown the child, and 
the question ‘‘Which one is you?” was asked. A 
portrait series was also used. 10 portrait pictures 
were exposed one at a time, and the child was asked, 
“Is this you?”’ The white boys were more confused 
than were the negro boys about race identification, 
but the girls showed no clear difference. Verbaliza- 
tions by the children are presented as evidence of 
awareness of the basis of choice in terms of group 
identification. In the portrait series, more negro 
boys identified themselves as white than in the first 
test. Steps in the development of group identifica- 
tion are: (1) identification in terms of one’s own 
body; (2) identification in terms of similarities and 
differences.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3329. Inhelder, B. Observations sur le principe 
de conservation dans la physique de |’enfant. 
(Observations on the conservation principle in the 
physics of the child.) Cah. Pédag. exp. Psychol. 
Enfant, 1936, No. 9. Pp. 16.—This research is a 
contribution to the psychological and experimental 
study of child reasoning and thought. The notion 
of permanence in the changing of phenomena is not 
native to the human mind. It appears gradually 
with the development of intelligence. By means of 
a practical and simple experiment, the author tried 
to throw light on the genesis of this notion. She 
studied clinically the explanations given by children 
as to the conservation of sugar in water, and was able 
to distinguish three types of answers which corre- 
spond to three grades of a child’s intellectual evolu- 
tion. Her investigation leads her to suggest that the 
child arrives at.the principle of quantitative conserva- 
tion not only by external observation and experience, 
but also by an act of internal reasoning.—R. Gam- 
pert (Geneva). 
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3330. Iwai, K. Der Umgang des Kindes mit 
verschieden geformten Kiérpern im 9. bis 12. Lebens- 
monat. (The interaction of the child with differ- 
ently shaped things from nine to twelve months.) 
Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 5, 3-10.—Children of 
nine to twelve months prefer among other things to 
select most often a ring and often a dish. This seems 
to come from the fact that their shape is easiest to 
grasp. Preference is shown for conspicuous parts 
of a thing, as for instance a cone, which is often taken 
up and brought to the mouth with its point. A die 
is infrequently selected, probably because it is static 
in shape. A globe seems to be preferred gradually 
as life age proceeds.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3331. Jersild, A. T. Education in motor activities. 
Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, Part I, 57-83. 
—Up to the age of three years motor development 
is chiefly concerned with prehension and locomotion. 
The acquisition of motor skills is significantly related 
to personality and social development. After the 
third year the child's choice of motor and physical 
activities becomes more flexible and dependent upon 
the stimulation of guidance and the facilities avail- 
able.—P.5S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3332. Jones, H. E., Conrad, H. S., & Murphy, 
L. B. Emotional and social development and the 
educative process. JYearb. mat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 


1939, 38, Part I, 361-389.—A review of emotions re- 
garded as traumatic experiences and as supplying the 
dynamic forces in behavior, of physiological studies 


of emotions, of the implications of early emotional 
experiences, and of clinical approaches to the study 
of emotional development. Behavior problems in 
school are considered from the viewpoints of inci- 
dence in early childhood, increase with age, and 
persistence. The remainder of the essay deals with 
cyclical changes and ‘“‘crises,’’ normal social behavior, 
and adolescent development.—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 


3333. Lerner, E. Observations sur le raisonne- 
ment moral de l’enfant. (Observations on the moral 
reasoning of the child.) Cah. Pédag. exp. Psychol. 
Enfant, 1938, No. 11. Pp. 28.—Assuming with 
Piaget that child judgment, essentially egocentric, is 
lacking in perspective, Lerner investigated three 
particular aspects of the dynamics of moral perspec- 
tives: (1) the identification capacity, (2) the degree 
of autonomy in thinking in relation to certain types 
of prestige (prestige of the- majority, prestige of 
adults), (3) the sociocentric tendencies. The research 
was made on 112 boys from 6 to 13 years of age at- 
tending the elementary schools of Geneva; each 
boy was interviewed personally. Examples of the 
different types of answers are given in detail. They 
show a decrease with age of egocentric judgments 
and a progressive introduction of relativistic con- 
ceptions. As stated by the author, these considera- 
tions lead not only to psychological conclusions but 
also to important educational recommendations.— 
R. Gampert (Geneva). 


3334. Macfarlane, J. Studies in child guidance. 
I, Methodology of data collection and organization. 
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Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1938, 3, No. 6 
Pp. 254.—A 10-year “longitudinal” study of per. 
sonality and behavior development of children bon 
244 families. The combination of clinical and 
statistical methods utilized is described. An experi. 
mental group of children was given “guidance” 
and a control group was given mental and physica! 
examinations. Statistical summaries of findings 
are included, as well as sample interviews and ’ 
supplementary book of forms used in the stydy 
which is still continuing —E. Alpern (Providence 
Child Guidance Clinic). 

3335. Male, P. Les groupes de pervers infantiles, 
(Groups of incorrigible children.) Evolut. psychiat, 
1938, 3, 49-75.—Besides the ineducable incorrigibles 
there are several groups of incorrigible children 
who may be classified according to reaction attitudes 
arising from a weakness in the super-ego, which maj 
be the result of either structural or educational 
defects. From the etiological point of view, the 
author shows how the factor of nervous or endocrine 
structure is combined with exogenous factors 
(vesanic heredity, alcohol, hereditary syphilis, etc 
He also discusses therapeutic possibilities.—G. Cold. 
man (Sorbonne). 

3336. Matsumoto, K. [An experimental study on 
the developmental process of thought and language. | 
Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 117-119.— 
The associative process of children for synonyms 
and antonyms was reported as a first step in the 
author’s investigation. R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3337. Meltzer, H. Group differences in nation- 
ality and race preferences of children. Sociomeiry, 
1939, 2, 86-105.—Preferences of 2422 St. Louis 
children for 21 nationalities and races were secured 
by the Thurstone paired comparison scale. The 
preferences are reported for the entire group o 
subjects and by subgroups: white-colored; rural: 
urban; rich-poor-middle class; Jewish-Catholic- 
Protestant. The chief factor in determining the 
preferences studied appeared to be “‘the climate ol 
opinion in family and neighborhood.” The children 
showed greater ‘‘undifferentiation” than have adults 
the technique are raised. The method cannot pro 
duce “facts about the intensity of feeling reactions 
facts about concepts and stereotypes, about red 
reasons and good ones, about rationalizations an 
insights.""—L. J. Stone (Sarah Lawrence). 


3338. Moriya, M. Shigaku zenki jidé no kadai 
kaiketsu ni okeru k6d6 kansatsu. I. Kokan gent 
no tekiyd. (An observation of problem solving 
behavior in preschool children. I. Application ol the 
principle of a lever.) Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 193/,4 
63-81.—29 kindergarten children were required 10 
place each one of two kinds of square metal timber, 
with or without a weight at one end, upon a meté 
pyramid, the top of which was cut off by a pint 
parallel to the base, with eyes open or closed. The 
aim of the experiment was to see whether they & 
have by trial and error or with insight. It ¥% 
found that problem solution by way of insight ca® 
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be observed only in advanced ages, de- 
1owever, on the will, temperament, and 
the children concerned.—R. 


generally ; 
pending, 
emotional life of 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3339, Moriya, M., & Oka, D. [A study of reli- 
gious sentiment in preschool children by the interview 
method.] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
13}-136.—Children from a municipal, a Buddhist, 
and a Christian kindergarten were chosen. Their 
religious sentiment is generally external, and so 
easily influenced by religious or social environment 
chat it is a great mistake to regard it as a kind of 
instinct. —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3340. Murata, T. [A study of picture interpreta- 
tion in children. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. 
Ass., 1938, 143-145.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3341. Nogami, T. [Is physical and mental 
growth in pubescence saltatory or continuous? | 
Red. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 168-171.— 
The author at first agreed with the objection of many 
psychologists against Stanley Hall’s opinion on the 
pubescent saltation suggested in his work, but 
considering again from so many strong refutations 
evoked he at last inclined to admire Hall’s dogma as 
rather creative—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3342. Ogino, O. [Intelligence and character of 
high-school students. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psy- 
hol. Ass., 1938, 178-183.—Using Awaji’s intelligence 
and character tests for adults, the author found 


superior intelligence in 5.84%, good in 59.92%, and 
rather good in 33.46%; and as to character, eight 
kinds were shown.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3343. Prescott, D. A. Youth as developing 
organisms. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1939, 38, 
Part Il, 29-48.—There is rarely a regular uniform 
increase in size in all structures; there is a common 
growth pattern for nearly all individuals; and there 
are significant sex and racial differences (1) between 
body proportions, (2) in the periods at which differ- 
ent stages of growth are reached, and (3) in the 
proportion of the bodily segments in the maturely 
developed organism. While mental growth is bio- 
genic, mental development depends upon the scope 
and variety of stimulating life experiences. Educa- 
tion is concerned with raising the level of effective 
intelligence by promoting mental organization and 
supplying the opportunities for adequate emotional 
and social behavior under varying circumstances.— 
P.5. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3344. Sakurai, T., & Chiba, T. [A study of de- 
velopment of self-realization in adolescence. ] Rep. 
oh Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 198-204.—466 
pupils of a girls’ high school in Tokyo were asked to 
Write a composition under the title ‘I.’’ The results 
were divided into five groups according to the year 
grade; each was classified roughly into emotional 
critical self-realization, and each gave minute 
accounts— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


es. Sato, K. [The apprehension of relation 
tom the developmental point of view.] Rep. 6th 
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Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 204-208.—R. 


Kuroda (Keijo). 

3346. Siedentopf, H. Aufzuchtswert und Morta- 
litdt der Friihgeburten. (The mortality of and 
probability of raising premature infants.) Mudnch. 
med. Wschr., 1937, 84, 884-886.—Of the 1012 chil- 
dren born prematurely at the Leipzig Frauenklinik 
between 1920 and 1923, 188 were traced and ex- 
amined 10 years later. Intelligence was good in 
65 of these, medium in 87, and defective (including 
all grades) in 36. In comparison with the normal, 
premature children show no physical or mental 
inferiority when they can be raised beyond the first 
decade.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3347. Spence, R. B. One approach to the ap- 
praisal of the competence of high school pupils. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1939, 40, 507-520.—The “‘socially 
competent person’’ tests are described and their 
uses and values discussed.—J. M. Stalnaker (Prince- 
ton). 


3348. Springer, N. N. The influence of general 
social status on the emotional stability of children. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1938, 53, 321-328.—The Brown 
personality inventory for children was given to 2 
groups of school children 9-15 years old: an experi- 
mental group from homes of low social status (327 
boys and girls), and a group of middle class children 
(473 cases). The significantly higher mean neurotic 
scores of the experimental group, indicating greater 
instability, are not related to sex, chronological age, 
score on the Goodenough drawing-of-a-man test, or 
parental ratings on the Barr scale of occupational 
status. The significant responses are classified 
briefly, and high reliability coefficients for the Brown 
inventory are reported.—D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 


3349. Stern, C. Practical aspects of child 
guidance. New Engl. J. Med., 1938, 219, 844-847. 
—W. J. Brogden (Johns Hopkins). 


3350. Stirnimann, F. Versuche iiber die Reak- 
tionen Neugeborener auf Wirme- und Kiiltereize. 
(Experiments on the reactions of newborn infants to 
warm and cold stimuli.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1939, 
5, 143-151.—The author applied glass tubes con- 
taining water of the desired temperature to various 
parts of the body in from 50 to 100 infants less than 
a day old. They reacted more clearly in the waking 
than in the sleeping state, leading the author to 
believe that consciousness affected the capacity for 
reaction. Touching the cheek with a warm stimulus 
called forth a ‘“‘searching reflex.’’ Among the main 
results are: minimal reaction on the hands, strong on 
the cheek, greatest on the plantar surface; clearer 
reaction to cold; the reaction is detectable 10 
minutes after birth; there is an approach response 
to warmth, a withdrawal response to cold.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3351. Stolz, H. R. The meaning of individual 
guidance. J. nat. Educ. Ass., 1938, 27, 189.— 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 326). 
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3352. Stolz, H.R. The art of observing children. 
J. nat. Educ. Ass., 1938, 27, 240.—( Child Develpm. 
Abstr. XIII: 325). 

3353. Takemasa, T. Hattatsu shinrigaku. (De- 
velopmental psychology.) Tokyo: Baiffkan, 1938. 
Pp. 658. Y 5.50.—Topics such as the problem of 
developmental psychology, the concept of develop- 
ment as its subject matter, heredity, the develop- 
ment of the fetus and its behavior, mental and 
physical growth from birth to the preschool age, and 
that from the kindergarten age to adolescence are 
treated in detail—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3354. Tallman, F. F. Problems the occupational 
therapist must solve in treating maladjusted chil- 
dren. Occup. Ther., 1938, 17, 11-18.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

3355. Updegraff, R. Recent approaches to the 
study of the preschool child. III. Influence of 
parental attitudes upon child behavior. /. consult. 
Psychol., 1939, 3, 34-36.—A survey of five recent 
studies analyzing the relationship between parental 
attitudes and the behavior of children. Adjustment 
appears to be appreciably affected by tensions over 
sex and ascendance-submission. Infantile with- 
drawing types of behavior are related to over- 
attentiveness in the home environment, while ag- 
gressive school behavior seems to be positively 
related to inadequate home attention. Rejected 
children appear to be ascendant and sadistic.—P.S. 
de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3356. Ushijima, Y. [The play activity of young 
children. ] Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 
243-248.—Play activity of 236 children between 1 
and 6 years of age in a freely chosen hour was once 
or thrice observed per child, and its modes of process, 
its duration, and its convertibility were analytically 
studied, some considerations for the characteristics 
of children’s play and their intelligence being added. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3357. Weigl, E. Zur Psychogenese der infantilen 
Enuresis. (On the psychogenesis of infantile 
enuresis.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1938, 5, 103-116.— 
A report on 215 cases of enuresis found among 800 
“‘nervous’’ children coming to a clinic in Bucharest. 
Although there are certain differences between 
enuretic and non-enuretic children, there are no 
typical ones. The solution of the problem of enuresis 
is to be found in the phase of transition from in- 
fantile to normal micturition —D. Shakow (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 


3358. Welch, L. A preliminary study of the inter- 
action of conflicting concepts of children between the 
ages of 3 and 5 years. Psychol. Rec., 1938, 2, 439- 
459.—A continuation of a former survey of children’s 
spans of generalization. 16 children between the 
ages of 3and 5 years participated. A general flux— 
contractions and expansions of concepts—was ex- 
perienced, inexplicable in terms of expectancy and 
not correlated with age or intelligence. Associa- 
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tional gradations did not seem to exist, as judgments 
about any one concept were as certain as those about 
any other, regardless of the position of the object 
identified in the whole series. ‘The one character. 
istic upon which the children from 19 months to §3 
months based their generalizations and discrimina. 
tions was form. Value relations played a minor role 
in the identifications of the 3-year-old children, byt 
a very much more important role in the identifica. 
tions of the children closely approaching 5 years,"—~ 
P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3359. Yamane, K. [On a difficult child. ] Rep. 
6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 261-265.—The 
subject was a boy with a poor record, idle, dis. 
obedient, wild, hot-tempered, always crying, and 
feeble-minded, in the 5th year of a primary school, 
The author's treatment was begun in September 
1936 with his minute investigations of the boy and 
his family circumstances. Dominant inferiority 
feeling of the boy and other factors of importance 
being found, guidance was gradually developed, and 
early in the next year the boy showed fairly promis. 
ing changes. His endeavors and the methods of 
training adopted in these 4 months were further 
reported in detail.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3360. Yamashita, T. Y6ji shinrigaku. (Infant 
psychology.) Tokyo: Ganshéd6 Shoten, 1938. Pp. 
403. Y 2.50.—This book discusses the psychology 
of sucklings, under which newborn children, their 
sensory life, the development of motor ability, their 
emotional life, and the germination of intelligence 


are treated; and the psychology of infants, under 
which the development of motor ability and of 
language, ideas of space, time and number, memory 
and attention, thought, creation, emotional lile, 


curiosity and interest, sociability, play, habit, 
morals, etc., are discussed. The method and mean- 
ing of mental tests in infants are also taken into 
consideration.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3361. Yoda, A. [A psychological study of diaries.) 
Rep. 6th Congr. Jap. psychol. Ass., 1938, 268-279.— 
3563 young students of both sexes between 13 and 2! 
years of age were requested to give a written reply 
to 12 questions on diaries. This report was made 
from the answers only of 6 questions having to do 
with the antinomy of privacy and the confession 
characteristic of young people. Diaries were kept 
by very few students of the middle grades, but by 
almost half of the college students; the object was 
generally the reflection of everyday life in the former, 
but in the latter it was to confess private affairs; the 
former wrote records around themselves and the 
latter opinions and feelings of their own. Both 
inability to keep the diary frankly lest it be seen by 
others and the reasons for keeping no diary at al 
suggested some important traits of young persons 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


[See also abstracts 2779, 2814, 3050, 3098, 3100, 
3111, 3137, 3152, 3167, 3173, 3235, 3249, 328 
3299. ] 
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